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“WE MOVE 
ANYTHING” 


Connecticut Industry readers will be interested in what 
this satisfied client has to say about Roger Sherman ser- 
vice. The following statement appeared recently in the 


house organ of a prominent Connecticut industrial concern. 


“Hercules, Samson and a dozen others of their 
ilk would have shied at the task, but the Roger 
Sherman Transfer Company and the Plant Engi- 
neering Division took it in their stride. We mean 
the little matter of moving several hundred ma- 
chines and a gigantic 87,000 pound crane up to the 
new war production plant, about three-quarters of 
a mile distant. No machine was out of production 


more than 16 hours because of the moving.” 


THE ROGER SHERMAN 
TRANSFER CO. 


HARTFORD 8-4153 NEW HAVEN 6-1368 










As a Man Thinketh . . . 


















In recent weeks, employees and management in hundreds of plants 
throughout the nation have been uniting in planning committees in an effort 
to drive war production to levels thought to be fantastic not over six months 
ago. Although the figures can’t be revealed now, the facts are that many of 
the highest estimates have been surpassed because of the spirit and unity of 
purpose engendered by the terrible urgency of the moment. The new tech- 
niques employed will not be generally known, in all probability, until the war 
is over, but the important lesson is that concentrated thought coupled with 
cooperative action, under the lash of compelling incentives, has registered 
those phenomenal productive results and forecast a revolutionary advance of 
manufacturing technique after the war. And the end is not yet, for each 
succeeding month’s totals continue to surpass those of the preceding month, 
all building up toward a total sufficient to overwhelm the enemies of our 
civilization. 



















Much as our employer-employee thinking and cooperation has accom- 
plished on the production lines toward ending this dastardly destruction of 
life, health, spirit and property, we should give serious consideration to the 
possible results of the type of thinking we are encouraging to speed our victory. 






While it is true that we and all our allies are fighting this war for survival, 
we also fight with greater hope than ever before of building a lasting peace. 
Since peace is built on good will engendered by love of our fellowmen, how can 
we hope to attain it by the end of this war when we promote the spirit 
of hate toward the Japs, the Germans and Italians as a spur to greater produc- 
tive effort? Everywhere—on workers’ cars, in advertising, cartoons and on 
factory bulletin boards we are treated to “hate” slogans. Even phonograph 
records and songs tell us to “Slap the Dirty Little Jap”. Our well-meaning 
and patriotic speakers and writers also seek a “victory speed-up” through 
promoting hate for our enemies rather than hatred of the stupidity which 
prompts their misdeeds against humanity. 












Surgeons, scientists and crusaders of all time have been spurred on to great 
accomplishment by constructive rather than destructive motives. Is it not, 
therefore, possible to stir our workers to equal or perhaps greater production 
feats through holding up more constructive slogans like “Making the World 
Fit for Children” or ‘““We’re Fighting for a Peace that Never will Cease”? 









Thoughts are the foundations of all our acts—the threads from which 
we shall weave the pattern of tomorrow. We cannot live today in an atmos- 
phere of hate for any race or nationality, and then suddenly make a lasting 


peace. Let us therefore condition our thinking today toward tomorrow’s 
peace, for ““As a Man Thinketh in His Heart, So Is He”. 


Yad Call 


President. 





THE WAR PRODUCTION DAIVE 
IN GONNEGTICUT 


SINCE ITS INCEPTION last February the War Production Drive has been rolling forward fast, snowballing 
its way toward President Roosevelt’s quotas of 45,000 tanks, 60,000 planes, 20,000 antiaircraft guns, and 
8,000,000 tons of shipping. As explained by Donald Nelson the Drive is “a joint effort on the part of govern- 
ment, management and labor to increase and accelerate the production of war materiel starting today and 
continuing until complete military victory has been won by the United Nations.” 


For this purpose the WPB has suggested that management-labor committees be set up in plants doing 
war work to determine ways and means to boost their output. Among the devices being used by the more 
than 500 committees already established throughout the country are: publicity through bulletin boards, 
rallies and shop papers; studies of plant efficiency; slogan and suggestion contests; and production score- 
boards. The Manufacturers Association is ready and willing to provide complete details to any company 
interested. Below is a report on what some of the 30 Connecticut plants that have joined the Drive are doing. 
Other reports on progress of the drive will appear in later issues as information is received. 


N the WPB’s first report last month 

on the battles won along the pro- 

duction front special mention was 
made of one Connecticut concern 
which was among the first in the 
country to enlist in the Drive: Colt’s 
Patent Fire Arms in Hartford. Re- 
ceiving letters direct from Donald 
Nelson, the company and union got 
together in March and formed a six- 
teen-man central committee, includ- 
ing three company vice-presidents and 
three top union officers. In each of the 
five plants six-man committees were 
set up, also some 30 departmental com- 
mittees. All of them meet after work- 
ing hours without pay. 

Among the activities of these com- 
mittees is the monthly awarding of 
war bonds for the best suggestions. 
Company and union are each putting 
up a $25 bond. According to early 
reports, production is increasing and 
waste decreasing. Charts showing rises 
in output are to be posted, and every 
month a banner will be awarded to the 
plant and department with the best 
record. A similar award will be made 
for scrap reduction. 

At the moment Bridgeport war 
plants seem to be most active in back- 
ing up Donald Nelson’s campaign. 
Bridgeport Brass, Bullard, Remington 
Arms and others are busy getting their 
drives into high gear for the duration. 
Bullard is using thousands of posters 
done by staff artists in full color, as 
well as distributing car stickers and 
patriotic buttons. Workers’ families 
have been written concerning the dan- 
gers of the war. Service clubs to help 
the families of employees in the armed 
forces are functioning. Letters from 
these employees are reproduced and 


ON THE WPD 
BANDWAGON 


Allen Mfg., Hartford 
American Brass, Waterbury 
American Hardware, New Britain 
Bridgeport Brass, Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass, Bristol 
Bryant Electric, Bridgeport 
Bullard, Bridgeport 
Chandler-Evans, South Meriden 
Chase Brass & Copper, Waterbury 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms, Hartford 
Cuno Engineering, Meriden 
French Small Tube, Waterbury 
Hazard Wire Rope, Bridgeport 
Hendey Machine, Torrington 
Hershey Metal Products, Derby 
Metropolitan Body, Bridgeport 
New Britain Machine, New Britain 
Pratt & Whitney Division, Niles- 
Bement-Pond, West Hartford 
Remington Arms, Bridgeport 
Rowbottom Machine, Waterbury 
R. Wallace & Sons, Wallingford 
Scovill Manufacturing Co. 
Stanley Works, New Britain 
Torrington Mfg., Torrington 
Trumbull Electric, Plainville 
United Aircraft, Hamilton Standard 
Propellers, East Hartford 
United Aircraft, Vought-Sikorsky 
Aircraft, Stratford 
Whitney Blake, New Haven 
Winchester Repeating Arms, New 
Haven 
Yale & Towne, Stamford 


posted, and photos of their wives and 
children are placed over the time 
clocks. 

Bridgeport Brass is sponsoring a 
slogan-of-the-month contest; entry 
blanks are to be mailed monthly to 
employees. In addition, a handsome cir- 
cular describing the purpose of the 
Drive has been sent to every employee. 
Besides an eight-man steering commit- 
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tee various sub-committees on plant 
efficiency, transportation, news and 
radio, and the like have been formed. 
The membership of these will total 
approximately 175. 

Following the suggestions offered by 
WPB and others, Remington’s drive is 
already in full swing. Its basis is a 
steering committee, composed of three 
labor and three management represen- 
tatives. Divided into several areas, each 
with a sub-committee, the plant now 
has over 400 employees actively par- 
ticipating in the program. The com- 
mittees discuss ways to increase pro- 
duction without losing quality or 
safety; they cover topics such as ma- 
chine efficiency, materials and supplies, 
absentees, and bottlenecks of all kinds. 
They also put into practice as many 
employee suggestions and ideas as pos- 
sible. 

The company has completed a slogan 
contest, adopting the catchy phrase 
“We're In It To Win It” as its war 
motto. The employee who submitted 
the slogan received $25 and subse- 
quently entered the army. Both govern- 
ment and company posters are being 
displayed. The plant paper, the “Rem- 
ington Reporter’’, issued a profusely- 
illustrated extra edition in May to tell 
employees about the campaign. Ac- 
cording to Floyd E. Williamson, direc- 
tor of public relations, the firm’s “em- 
ployees and management alike are en- 
thusiastic in their support. “ 


Another City Active 


In New Britain three large and 
well-known concerns are aboard the 
WPD bandwagon: American Hard- 
ware, New Britain Machine, and Stan- 
ley Works. In announcing the form- 























ing of separate committees for its 
main plant and Tools Division, the 
latter company told employees: ‘‘Co- 
operation at the Stanley Works has 
always been something about which we 
talked with pride. Today just ordi- 
nary cooperation is not enough. 100 
per cent cooperation plus is what will 
win this war.” 

New Britain Machine started off its 
drive by distributing circulars to em- 
ployees which call for a voluntary in- 
crease in production of 15%. They 
pointed out that “any plan for in- 
creasing production, if it is to suc- 
ceed, must have, as our plan has, safe- 
guards for the rights and wage struc- 
tures of the employees.” 

One Connecticut concern backing 
the Drive feels that it “has cut down 
complacency, made our people more 
aware of the terrible urgency of the 
situation, and has stimulated a desire 
to go ‘over the top’ in the Battle of 
Production.” This firm, which prefers 
to remain anonymous, has established 
a labor-management committee of four 
members. Because the company is rel- 
atively small, no sub-committees have 
been appointed. 

Seeing its chief function as building 
morale, this committee is also trying 
to improve efficiency by promoting the 
flow of ideas through a new suggestion 
plan and by serving as a medium 
through which inefficiencies can be 
quickly reported for proper manage- 





David Ayr, president of Hendey Machine, 
Torrington, addressing a rally of all em- 
ployees which launched Hendey’s war 
production drive. 


ment action. Special bulletin boards 
have been designed, and a new em- 
ployee magazine is published about once 
a month with campaign news. The de- 
partment making the greatest number 
of acceptable suggestions within a 
month will be awarded a trophy, which 
it can retain for another month. A 
slogan contest is also under way. 
Rowbottom Machine in Waterbury 
is supporting the Drive with a five- 
man labor-management committee 
which discusses plant problems, makes 
use of employee suggestions, holds 
meetings, displays posters. No contests 





are being sponsored as yet. In the com- 
pany’s opinion about three-quarters of 
its workers are very cooperative. 


A Rally in Torrington 


Hendey Machine gave Torrington its 
first war production rally early in May, 
with representatives from the WPB, 
Army and Navy, the mayor, the union 
head, and the company president ad- 
dressing the assemblage. The program 
included a parade through the factory 
yard, the firing of a 75 mm. gun as 
a salute at a flag-raising ceremony, and 
the singing of patriotic songs. Twelve 
men comprise the executive committee 
of the company’s drive, while three 
each sit on the four sub-committees, 
which cover plant efficiency, produc- 
tion charts, slogans, and_ bulletin 
boards. For the best slogan each week 
$5 in War Savings Stamps is awarded. 

In West Hartford Pratt & Whitney 
Division of Niles-Bement-Pond is de- 
veloping its production drive on a 
long-term basis. The joint committee 
consists of six labor and six manage- 
ment members, with Edwin C. Schultz, 
advertising manager, as chairman. Two 
general superintendents, two produc- 
tion managers and the personnel man- 
ager make up the management repre- 
sentatives, while four of the union rep- 
resentatives are shop stewards. Eleven 
sub-committees have been organized, 
the chairmen of which report to the 


(Continued on page 26) 


Below is a cross-section of promotional material being used by Connecticut concerns to create interest and maintain enthusiasm for the 


war production drive. Top, center, Pratt & Whitney, Division of Niles-Bement-Pond production score board showing plant efficiency 
in percent and monthly shipment in dollars. Left, two Bullard posters, one in full colors to promote war bond sales, the other a 
cartoon type poster which presents a pleasant departure from the usual bulletin board announcements. Below, center, Remington’s 
war production drive bulletin which keeps participants fully informed of activities. Right, entry blank, mailed to all employees 
for Bridgeport Brass’ slogan contest, and flyer published by Scovill to explain the purpose of the drive and to announce a suggestion 
contest. Other companies are getting behind the drive with payroll envelope enclosures, personal letters to employees and their 
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THE HEALTH-IN-INDUSTRY FORUM 


MANPOWER, we know, is the heart of the war program. To further 
the quest of how industrial manpower can be conserved and made more 
efficient, a forum on health in industry was held at the New Haven Lawn 
Club last month. Sponsored by the Connecticut State Medical Society 
and the Manufacturers Association of Connecticut, it was attended by 
over 200 doctors and personnel men and women. Below is a brief sum- 
mary of the afternoon session, and on page 8 is npc one of the 


papers given at the evening session. 


RESIDING over the afternoon 
Prion which was devoted to a 

spirited discussion of employee 
health problems, was F. U. Conard, 
vice-president of Underwood-Elliott- 
Fisher, Hartford, and chairman of the 
Association’s Industrial Health and 
Safety Committee. President Alfred C. 
Fuller of the Association made the 
opening remarks. 

Three personnel managers in the 
state participated: Jack Whittington 
of Waterbury Clock, Waterbury; Ros- 
ser A. Donley of U. S. Rubber Prod- 
ucts, Naugatuck; and J. Bruce Mor- 
ford of Veeder-Root, Hartford. The 
doctors taking part were Clifford Kuh, 
chairman of the Industrial Health 
Committee of the Connecticut State 


Medical Society; Charles F. Yeager of 


Remington Arms, Bridgeport; James 
Biram of Colt’s Patent Fire Arms, 
Hartford; John C. Rowley, chairman 
of State Committee on Nutrition in 
Industry; and John N. Gallivan of 
United Aircraft, East Hartford. 


Absenteeism—Dr. Yeager said ap- 
proximately one day a week is lost by 
each employee. A larger percentage of 
absences occurs over the weekend and 
on Monday, indicating that there were 
other motivating factors besides illness. 


Pre-employment examinations—In 
Dr. Yeager’s opinion there is only one 
kind of physical examination to make 
—a thorough one. An employee should 
be examined for a particular job, and 
the physician should know about the 
job for which he is examining. With 
this last statement Dr. Gallivan dis- 
agreed, maintaining that a man should 
be first examined and then the deci- 
sion made as to what type of job he 
should be given. He said he gave each 
applicant the same kind of examina- 
tion. 


Dermatitis—Cleanliness is the most 
important factor in the prevention of 
dermatitis, Dr. Yeager stated. In addi- 
tion, the employee should be furnished 


Left to right: J. Bruce Morford, Jack Whittington, Dr. Crit Pharris, 
F. U. Conard, Rosser A. Donley, Alfred C. Fuller, William M. Gafafer, 
W. Adam Johnson, Dr. Clifford Kuh, Dr. Victor G. Heiser, Walter S. 


Paine. 


with protective clothing such as gloves 
and protective creams. Soaps should be 
neutral; especially beneficial is soap 
containing lanolin. Dr. Biram said he 
finds there is a tendency of dark skin 
to erupt more than light skin. Dr. 
Gallivan remarked that he thought too 
much emphasis was placed on the doc- 
tor’s report regarding the condition of 
a man’s skin. Dermatitis, he said, can 
be prevented by knowing what kind 
of skins to place on what kind of jobs. 
Foremen, he added, no longer have 
time to educate workers to use hand 
creams or to practice cleanliness. 


Rotating Shifts—Dr. Kuh pointed 
out that plants working on rotating 
shifts should not change employees 
around oftener than every two or three 
months, so that they can become ac- 
customed to the different hours. Some 
cannot work on the night shift, and 
they should not be made to do so. 


Preventive Medicine—Dr. Yeager 
called attention to the controversy re- 
garding the effectiveness of cold pills. 
He said that psychologically they are 
of some benefit, but otherwise their 
value is questionable. On the other 
hand, vitamin pills have definite value. 
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His company is selling employees at 
cost vitamin pills made by a reputable 
house from a formula which Dr. 
Yeager has prescribed. Many employees 
feel a great deal better, fatigue less 
easily, have less severe colds, eat bet- 
ter, and have gained weight. He has 
also found that Vitamin C is an ex- 
cellent combatant of heat and ex- 
haustion, proving more effective than 
salt tablets. 

Dr. Gallivan reported he had con- 
ducted an experiment with vitamin 
pills, selecting departments doing the 
same type of work, and came to the 
conclusion they are not very bene- 
ficial. The American Medical Council, 
he observed, had voted almost unani- 
mously that the giving of vitamin pills 
was absolutely worthless. 

The National Research Council, Dr. 
Rowley remarked, recommends that 
industry not use vitamin pills pro- 
miscuously. They should be handed 
out only by the industrial doctor. 
Vitamins in foods are much more valu- 
able than synthetic ones. Therefore, 
the matter of proper food selection is 
very important and one that hasn’t 
been understood until recent years. 


(Continued on page 35) 











F few men can it be said that 
O)«« sixty-eight years in busi- 

ness they are still going strong. 
An outstanding example in Connecti- 
cut of such persistent and vigorous 
longevity is Wilson Horatio Lee, chair- 
man of the board of the Wilson H. Lee 
Company in Orange. 

At the Race Brook Country Club 
in New Haven one Saturday last month 
some 50 friends and employees of Wil- 
son Lee got together and celebrated his 
ninetieth birthday with presents, songs 
and dancing. The only outside guest 
was F. A. Corbin, a friend and neigh- 
bor of many years’ standing. There were 
no set speeches, but John R. Demarest, 
his son-in-law and president of the 
well-known printing concern, acted as 
toastmaster. 

Some 75 congratulatory letters and 
telegrams were received by Mr. Lee. 
After the dinner Peter W. Hart, gen- 
eral manager of Price & Lee Company, 
and A. W. Lembach, treasurer of Rem- 
sen Advertising Agency, presented him 
with a handsome lamp and thermos 
bottle. The songs were parodies of old 
favorites, like this one to the tune of 
“Peggy O’Neil”: 

There’s a man we're proud to know 

That’s Wilson H. Lee 
Thousand friends and not one foe 

That’s Wilson H. Lee 
Celebrating his ninetieth year! 

What a wonderful business career! 
Strong personality 
Full of vitality 

That’s Wilson H. Lee. 

Over the course of years Mr. Lee’s 
associates will testify that he has 
changed little in appearance or spirit. 
His smile is as warm, his eyes as bright 
and his jaw as firm. Behind him is a 
long and varied trail of business ac- 
complishments and interests. In one of 
the letters Mr. Lee got, C. L. Eyanson, 
executive director of the Connecticut 
Manufacturers Association, wrote: 
“You have contributed more than most 
industrialists to the betterment of your 
state. With all your keeping your nose 
to the grindstone, you had time to 
look around, to improve agriculture, 
to encourage civic development and to 
promote industry.” Around him he has 
created friends galore. 





PUBLISHING 


“GRAND OLD MAN® OF DIRECTORY 
GELEBRATES BIRTHDAY 


A Massachusetts Yankee 

Although not a Connecticut Yankee 
by birth, Wilson H. Lee is still very 
much a Yankee. He was born in Hard- 
wick, Massachusetts, of parents whose 
ancestry was New England straight 
through. On his father’s side he is 
descended from John Lee, who be- 
longed to the colony which, headed by 
Governor Winthrop, settled Ipswich 
in 1634. His mother died when he was 
two, and he was taken to Athol so that 
his grandmother could bring him up 
and send him to school. 

At the age of fourteen, in 1866, he 
secured his first job with a jeweler, 
who taught him to clean clocks and 
run errands. Living with the jeweler’s 
family he also helped with the chores; 
from the jeweler’s wife, whose house- 
keeping was immaculate to the point 
of dusting off the woodpile, he learned 
orderliness. While a hotel clerk, four 
years later, Mr. Lee met Joseph Rid- 
ley, a directory publisher, who soon 
sold him on the merits of his business. 
The next few years saw him working 
with Ridley and others on the publi- 
cation of directories for small towns 
in Massachusetts and Connecticut. 


In the depression year of 1873 he 
formed a directory partnership in New 
Haven with William W. Price. Their 
original capital was $500 and after the 
purchase of the Bridgeport directory 
stood at $200, plus frozen assets in 
the form of a desk, three kitchen chairs 
and a wastebasket. Over the following 
half-century Price & Lee compiled and 
published directories for some 158 
towns and boroughs, covering more 
than three million people. The last 
place added was Hartford, in 1928. 


Feeling, just before the turn of the 
century, that the directory business 
was ready for national organization, 
Mr. Lee assembled the leading pub- 
lishers of the day in Cleveland. The 
result was the Association of North 
American Directory Publishers, a fit- 
ting culmination to his progressive ac- 
tivities in the directory field. 


His Other Interests 


But already enterprising Mr. Lee had 
sought other lines of work. During 
the seventies and early eighties he pub- 
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lished a timetable guide to the state’s 
several railroads. In 1884 he purchased 
a printing firm. Soon afterwards, look- 
ing around for new business, he sold 
the telephone company on the idea of 
a directory, the first ever issued. Later 
he printed histories of Hamden and 
Waterbury. His next logical step was 
to initiate a directory for the carriage 
industry, of which New Haven was a 
center. The American Carriage Direc- 
tory was a profitable and annual affair 
until the advent of the automobile. 

In 1910 his partner retired, and four 
years later the firm name took its pres- 
ent form. Continuing its penchant for 
making important changes in depres- 
sion periods, the company in 1929 built 
a large and modern plant off the Bos- 
ton Post Road at Orange. 


At a testimonial dinner to Mr. Lee 
on the occasion of his sixtieth anni- 
versary in business, five speakers talked 
about five different sides of the man’s 
career: as a directory, publisher, a citi- 
zen, an industrialist, a printer, and a 
farmer. Connecticut’s “grand old man” 
has been and still is active in or head of 
more committees, associations and in- 
stitutions than can possibly be listed 
here. He remains a shining example of 
constructive Yankee energy diffused 
in many directions successfully. 









MEETING HEALTH NEEDS OF 
INDIVIDUAL PLANTS 


By DR. CRIT PHARRIS, Industrial Hygiene Physician, State Department of Health 


NDUSTRY long has realized that 

good business and good employee 

health are synonymous, but today, 
as never before, industry is becoming 
increasingly convinced that the future 
development of existing activity, and 
the pioneering exploits in new indus- 
trial fields, will require greater effort 
to conserve the physical resources of 
workers than ever has been the case. 

The interests in industrial health and 
accident control have increased tremen- 
dously in the past four or five years 
and it is admitted that the wartime 
industrial program, with its many 
abnormal situations, has brought the 
subject into still sharper focus. We 
have been late in really getting started 
with industrial health programs, but 
not too late. Statistics concerning ac- 
cident and health experiences in indus- 
try indicate that the total cost due to 
time lost and other related expenses, 
amounts to ten billion dollars an- 
nually. Industrial workers lose approxi- 
mately 400 million days each year, or 
enough time to build approximately 50 
battleships, 165,000 tanks or 90,000 
bombers. 

Another unpleasant situation which 
presents itself at the present time is 
the health level of the workers left 
behind by the armed forces. The 
“cream of the crop” is going from the 
plants and leaving others less able 
physically. When it is remembered 
that 40% of the first million draftees 
were rejected because of physical de- 
fects, it is obvious that the general 
health level of those left for industry 
must be even lower. When to this pic- 
ture we add the young, the old and 
the women, many of whom in each 
group are inexperienced and conse- 
quently greater health risks, the enor- 
mity of our health conservation tasks 
appears more vividly. 

Regardless of how great the task of 
health protection for workers may ap- 
pear at the present time, or how de- 
termined we are to win this war, it 
should be remembered that all of the 


"Bloomfield, J. J. “The Private Physician's 
Opportunity in Industrial Medicine”. New 
Eng. Jr. of Med. 225: 929-932, 1941. 


present planning and action along the 
line of industrial health is not just a 
war-time measure which can_ be 
dropped when we win the war. To the 
contrary, we must realize that the 
battle against wasted man-power 
should continue. Whatever heights of 
perfection we may reach in this re- 
spect during the war will be none too 
good for the post-war needs. 


DR. CRIT PHARRIS 


Nobody can correctly visualize just 
what the industrial era will be like 
after the war, but the present strain 
will show up in more ways than one. 
The long hours, high tension, increas- 
ing number of women in industry, un- 
easiness about economic security, and 
many other factors which will make 
an impression upon the physical and 
mental make-up of the worker, will 
have to be dealt with some day. So now 
is the proper time to begin laying plans 
for those days, and not after the war 
is over. 


Today’s Industrial Health Program 


The modern industrial health pro- 
gram provides therapeutic and preven- 
tive service for the workers. The pro- 
gram is not concerned with the routine 
treatment of non-industrial diseases and 
injuries, and, depending upon the ade- 
quacy of the plant medical personnel 
and other medical facilities in the com- 
munity, the service may or may not 
include the treatment of all industrial 
disorders. Minor occupational condi- 
tions usually are taken care of by the 
plant physician, while more serious 
cases, or those requiring special or 
peculiar skill may be referred to other 
physicians or surgeons who frequently 
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are members of the insurance panel. 

The American College of Surgeons 
in 1938 set forth the basic objectives 
of industrial medicine which still are 
applicable.* These objectives only were 
intended to set forth the broader as- 
pects of industrial medical service but 
they constitute an adequate framework 
or foundation upon which individual 
plant programs can be built. Other 
noteworthy contributions have been 
made to the field of health service in 
industry by the medical profession, on 
both national and local scales. The 
American Medical Association through 
its Council on Industrial Health, 
created in 1937, has been particularly 
active and helpful along this line. 

No better example of state and local 
efforts to promote industrial health 
service can be cited than the joint ac- 
tivities of the Manufacturers Associ- 
ation and the State Medical Society of 
Connecticut. This form represents the 
peak of those interests to date. The in- 
dustrial health committees of these 
two organizations already have charted 
their course to a very great extent. The 
brochure, “Conservation of Man Power 
Through Extension and Improvement 
of Industrial Medical Service’ sets 
forth, in abstract manner, the basic 
objectives and policies with which they 
will be concerned during subsequent 
phases of their program. The type of 
health service outlined is modern in 
every respect and incorporates five 
major functions or phases. They are: 
(1) control of plant environment, (2) 
physical examination and supervision 
of employees, (3) therapy, (4) special 
investigations of complex or unusual 
health problems and, (5) education. 

Industrial nurses in Connecticut a!so 
are keeping pace with the medical pro- 
fession and the Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, and it is predicted that we will 
hear a great deal more from them soon 
through their newly created section of 
industrial nursing in the Connecticut 
State Nurses Association. 


Service in In- 
Compensation 
of Surgeons, 


*Newquist, M. N. “Medical 
dustry and Workmen's 
Laws”. American College 
Chicago, 1938. 














These examples of the interest in in- 
dustrial health by no means exhaust 
the list. Contributions have been made 
by industry, labor, insurance organiza- 
tions, foundations, individual plants, 
educational institutions and others. All 
of these efforts have been of value and 
it is comforting to know that we can 
go ahead in the field of industrial 
health with formidable and enlightened 
support from many sources. 


Evaluation of Industrial Health 
Needs 


As has been pointed out elsewhere 
in this discussion, basic policies and 
objectives dealing with industrial 
health services have been developed. 
These plans have not been perfected 
to the point, however, where they can 
be used in a “slide rule” fashion for 
making a detailed analysis of the medi- 
cal and welfare facilities and services 
by remote control. When it comes to 
the question of deciding just what 
type of service, and how much of it, 
is needed by a given foundry, laundry 
or textile plant, the same general type 
of analytical study and careful plan- 
ning is necessary as would be used by 
industry to study the economic and 
technical advantages of a new indus- 
trial process or to measure the efficiency 
and quality of production in a given 
department of the plant. No industrial 
official would think of building an ex- 
pensive and complicated machine by 
following rough pencil sketches and 
without the aid of carefully made 
blueprints. The case is too common, 
however, that the plant health service, 
if any is provided, came into being 
without any real planning or careful 
development and with the result that 
the service, if it lived, either has grown 
up into an excellent service in spite 
of its “parental” care or it has “just 
lived”. Fortunately, however, the num- 
ber of such ineffective and poorly 
planned services is rapidly being de- 
pleted by modern and adequate pro- 
grams. 


The question naturally arises, then, 
as to the most logical procedures which 
should be followed in setting up health 
programs adequate to meet the needs 
in individual plants. The procedure 
presented here represents the point-of- 
view of the writer, who is not engaged 
in industrial practice but is particularly 
interested in the industrial hygiene, or 
preventive phases of industrial health. 
The Bureau of Industrial Hygiene of 
the Connecticut Department of Health 
has no official responsibilities in con- 






nection with industrial health pro- 
grams except insofar as they might re- 
late to procedures which would be 
essential to the proper control of plant 
health hazards. For example, it is 


felt that proper diagnostic pro- 
cedures by the plant physician may be 
as much a part of the program for 
controlling benzol poisoning as the in- 
stallation of ventilation systems or 
other types of exposure control. Mod- 
ern plant health programs are the best 
aids which the Bureau can have. It is 
only natural, therefore, that the Bureau 
is anxious to lend all the support pos- 
sible to the extension and improve- 
ment of plant health programs. With 
this explanation of the spirit of cooper- 
ation which guides the remarks and 
suggestions given here let us first con- 
sider the personnel requirements for an 
adequate health service. 

The type of medical personnel should 
be governed by the principal thera- 
peutic duties. In the average plant, sur- 
gical training and experience are defi- 
nitely advantageous, while in others it 
is more desirable that the physician 
possess special training in internal 
medicine, dermatology or some other 
field of medicine. The individual plant 
needs should constitute the basis for 
determining which type of doctor is 
employed. 

The keystone of the modern indus- 
trial health program is prevention, and 
the physician who disregards or fails 
to comprehend this fact will be greatly 
handicapped, if not an actual failure, 
insofar as the plant program as a whole 
is concerned. The physician is the chief 
of the plant health program, and as 
such, he is, or should be, concerned 
with therapeutic and first aid service, 
physical examinations, health super- 
vision of the general plant environment 
(including general sanitation, foods, 
drinking facilities, lighting, ventila- 
tion, etc.), investigations of industrial 
hazards and other specific plant health 
and safety problems and with the edu- 
cation of both management and labor 
in industrial and non-industrial health 
matters. 

The plant nurse may or may not be 
the physician’s most valuable assistant. 
There are many more good nurses em- 
ployed in industry than the indifferent 
and bad ones combined. The plant 
nurse is not the plant doctor despite 
the fact that some nurses naturally 
assume duties of the physician and 
that, in some plants, she is expected to 
cut down medical expenses by taking 
care of many cases which should be 
treated by the doctor. The modern 
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plant nurse is not just a “finger 
wrapper”. First aid service is one of 
her recognized duties but there are 
many other phases of service includ- 
ing health education, follow-up of 
physical examinations for the purpose 
of interesting the employee in correc- 
tion of physical defects, supervision of 
lunch rooms and general sanitation, 
keeping of records concerning dispen- 
sary visits and absenteeism and other 
preventive and educational services per- 
taining to mental hygiene of workers, 
general welfare, occupational health 
and accident hazards. 

Trained attendants (within the 
meaning of the Connecticut law) are 
people who have had not less than 12 
months of institutional training or ex- 
perience amounting to three years in 
the care of the sick but who are not 
eligible for license to practice the pro- 
fession of nursing as are graduates of 
recognized training schools. These 
people sometimes are employed in in- 
dustry, and their duties are somewhat 
the same as those of registered nurses, 
but definitely limited in scope and qual- 
ity. Many trained attendants are ren- 
dering excellent service in industry. 

Plant officials, physicians, and nurses 
sometimes lose sight of the fact that 
nurses may not legally practice their 
profession in industry unless under 
constant supervision of a physician or 
governed by written and signed gen- 
eral or specific standing orders of the 
physician. Nurses who work without 
this protection are doing so unwisely 
and dangerously. 


First Aid Workers 


First aid, in its true sense, only em- 
braces what the term implies. But, un- 
fortunately in many instances, the 
service has become extended to in- 
clude nursing, and even some medical 
duties. These references relate specifi- 
cally to first aiders employed on full- 
time or part-time basis. The value of 
first aid service is not underestimated, 
but a plea is being made for the observ- 
ance of proper respect for the serv- 
ice. Generally speaking, there is little 
if any justification for the employ- 
ment of full-time first aiders in in- 
dustry. Plants having the needs for 
such people on full-time basis, and not 
employing other more competent 
health personnel, usually are finan- 
cially able to have a registered nurse 
or trained attendant instead. First 
aiders, not possessing any more specific 
training than that given in first aid 
courses, never should be permitted to 





do first aid regularly unless under spe- 
cific medical or nursing supervision. 

The value of first aid training for 
regular plant workers cannot be over- 
emphasized. Generally speaking, every 
plant employee would be a better 
worker if trained in first aid, not only 
because he would be useful in cases of 
emergency, but because he would tend 
to be more accident-conscious and 
careful, and less subject to panic. 

Other health workers such as X-ray 
and laboratory technicians, physical 
therapists, clerical help, etc. may be 
needed. The conditions which deter- 
mine the needs for such people are 
governed by the size of plant and by 
other circumstances, too numerous and 
peculiar to permit general discussion 
here. 

Special mention should be made here 
concerning dental service, however, for 
the reason that this phase of health 
care has been neglected to an extent 
below the justifiable level. It would be 
difficult to demonstrate, statistically, 
the specific or non-specific influence 
of dental poor health upon industrial 
sickness but preventive dentistry on a 
full-time or part-time basis definitely 
is a profitable phase of many plant 
health programs. 

The above remarks concerning the 
health personnel in industry relate 
specifically to those people employed 
on full-time or part-time bases for the 
purposes stated. Actually the plant 
health service usually extends beyond 
these people and includes specialists 
and consultants who often are retained 
by insurance carriers, but who also 
may be engaged directly by industry 
on similar bases. No plant medical pro- 
gram could be considered adequate un- 
less provisions are made for the serv- 
ices of such people when they are 
needed. 

Another question which naturally 
comes up here is how may the per- 
sonnel requirements be determined? 
The answer is not simple and it best 
can be made after specific evaluations 
of the needs are made in the plant. 
But, in an attempt to suggest the 
answer in part, some opinions will be 
given concerning the numbers of 
health workers of various types which 
should be employed in plants of various 
sizes. 

Full-time Doctors 

The consensus of opinion is that 
manufacturing plants having 1,000- 
1,500 employees usually should have a 
full-time doctor. It is also felt that in 
the larger plants employing more than 
one full-time physician the average 


number per doctor should not exceed 
2,000. The service of part-time physi- 
cians is indicated even in the smallest 
plants, but the frequency of visits and 
hours spent in the plant vary consider- 
ably depending upon the size and type 
of plant. For plants having under 500 
workers each, the minimum time per 
100 employees spent by the physician 
preferably should average five hours 
per week. Some plants having 500- 
1,000 workers each should have full- 
time physicians while, in others, the 
time spent in the plant should range 
somewhere between twenty and forty 
hours per week. 


Full-time nurses have been found 
to be good investments in some 
plants having from 75 to 150 em- 
ployees. No plant with 500 people 
should be without a full-time regis- 
tered nurse and certainly a major- 
ity, if not all, of those having from 
251 to 500 people should have at 
least one nurse. To carry on the 
type of health program visualized 
here as being adequate, the min- 
imum number of employees per 
nurse should not exceed 500. The 
preferred standard would be 250 
employees per nurse in all plants 
unless weighed experience has 
shown the desirability of having 
more or less employees per nurse. 


Part-time nursing service has not 
been developed to any great extent in 
Connecticut. Some plants have contracts 
with local visiting nursing associations 
whereby some service is rendered on 
hourly bases. Such arrangements may 
or may not be satisfactory, depend- 
ing upon many factors, including the 
size and type of the plant and the spe- 
cific knowledge or training of the 
visiting nurse. The amount of time 
spent in the plant probably should be 
a minimum of ten hours per week for 
each 100 employees. The sphere of use- 
fulness of the visiting nurses associ- 
ations in plant services would seem to 
be confined to the plants too small for 
full-time nursing service. Other ar- 
rangements whereby community fol- 
low-up service is rendered by the Vis- 
iting Nurse Association would not bear 
any specific relationship to the size of 
the plant except that the larger the 
plant the greater would be the poten- 
tial need for the service. 

There is a real opportunity for part- 
time nursing service in small plants 
rendered by regular industrial nurses 
who would devote all of their time to 
this field but who would serve part- 
time in two or more plants. Here 
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again, this arrangement is only sug- 
gested for plants too small to have 
full-time nurses. In some instances the 
Visiting nurses associations have par- 
ticipated in this type of service by as- 
signing one nurse to the program on 
a full-time basis to serve three or four 
or more small plants. It would seem 
logical to encourage the development 
of part-time service in small plants by 
industrial nurses who would devote 
their entire time to this field of nursing. 
The employment of trained attend- 
ants is only visualized for the plant 
ranging in size from 50 to 150 work- 
ers each and where full-time nurses are 
not needed or in somewhat larger 
plants, if under supervision of a com- 
petent full-time registered nurse. 


First Aid Workers 


The employment of a full-time first 
aid worker, not having training su- 
perior to that given in regular Red 
Cross courses, should be discouraged 
unless the person is under the constant 
supervision of at least a registered 
nurse. In any event, the services ren- 
dered by the first aider should be lim- 
ited to the type which is outlined in 
the American Red Cross Manual. 

No specific suggestions are made 
here concerning the minimum number 
of employees meriting the use of tech- 
nicians and other related workers. A 
majority of the plants having 2,500 
workers or more probably would find 
a need for one or more such people. 

Dental service on a part-time or 
referral basis would be of value in 
plants of all sizes; and for the large 
plants, having upward to 5,000 work- 
ers, part-time service, and full-time in 
some instances, should be profitable. 
Full-time service has proved to be very 
profitable in some plants having over 
5,000 workers each. 

As was pointed out in the beginning 
of this discussion on the minimum 
number of workers justifying em- 
ployment of health workers in indus- 
try, the figures given here are largely 
those of the writer. Others who have 
had equal or greater experience in this 
field have set different figures but, by 
and large, they do not disagree mark- 
edly with the one suggested in this 
paper. 

Health Services in Connecticut 


Now that some figures have been 
set forth concerning the minimum 
number of workers justifying employ- 
ment of doctors and other health 
workers on full-time and part-time 
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CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY 
AND WAR BONDS 


By PHILIP HUGHES, Deputy Administrator, War Savings Staft 


duct from my earnings. . . 
Such an authorization, calling 

for pay deductions for the purchase of 
United States war bonds, has already 
been signed by more than 250,000 Con- 


OT err authorize you to de- 


necticut industrial employees, who are 
enlisting earnings regularly in the 


Treasury Department’s savings pro- 
gram. Until and unless this voluntary 
enlistment reaches at least 10 per cent 
of the average payroll, however, the 
war savings program will have fallen 
short of its goal, and the institution 
of compulsory savings, with its in- 
evitable inequalities is called ‘more 
than a possibility.” 

“The payroll savings plan has been 
made available to some 30,000,000 em- 
ployees in the United States, and ap- 
proximately 20,000,000 of these have 
authorized deductions for war bonds,” 
Field Director Robert W. Sparks of 
the National War Savings Staff revealed 
in a recent visit to Connecticut. “The 
average deduction is about five per 
cent of the employee’s salary. The tasks 
that remain are: To obtain the partici- 
pation of the remaining one-third of 
these employees; to complete the in- 
stallation of the payroll plan wherever 
it is practicable; and to increase the 
deductions to 10 per cent of the na- 
tional payroll. 

“If the War Savings Staff can 
achieve these goals within the next 
three months, the arguments of those 
who favor compulsory savings will be 
effectively quenched. Otherwise, fuel 
will have been added to the fire of 


such arguments,” the war 
executive concluded. 

In war bond sales since the start of 
the national program on May 1, 1941, 
Connecticut has consistently ranked 
twelfth among the states. On a per 
capita basis, Connecticut has ranked 
just as consistently among the top four 
states, and in February the Nutmeg 
State led the nation in this respect, fol- 
lowed in order by the District of Co- 
lumbia, California, Rhode Island and 
New York. 

Ten per cent of the national income, 
which the Treasury Department indi- 
cates must be “siphoned off” in bond 
purchases if the bond program is to 
attain its goal, amounts to approxi- 
mately a billion dollars a month. That 
the pace of such investments must be 
vastly increased to reach this goal is 
patent in national sales records to 
date. Monthly sales from May, 1941, 
through last November ranged from a 
high of $349,818,000 in May to a 
low of $232,327,000 in September. 
December sales of $528,599,000 were 
followed in January by a record in- 
vestment of $1,060,546,000. Since 
that time, sales figures have dropped 
successively, as follows: February, 
$703,200,000; March, $557,892,000; 
and April, $530,502,000. 

In order to meet the need for a 
“billion a month” investment in war 
bonds by July, the Treasury Depart- 
ment on May 1 inaugurated a quota 
campaign calling for sales totalling 
$600,000,000 in May, $800,000,000 in 
June, and a billion dollars in July. 


savings 
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Connecticut’s part in these quotas was 
set at $13,228,400 in May, $17,885,- 
500 in June, and $21,507,300 in July. 

Sales of Series E bonds have averaged 
approximately 85 per cent of the total 
amount of war bonds sold, while 
Series F and G bonds account for the 
remaining 15 per cent. On this basis, 
slightly more than $18,275,000 worth 
of E bonds must be purchased by Con- 
necticut investors if the July quota 
is to be reached. It is significant that 
in January, the largest month to date, 
only $13,613,000 worth of E bonds 
were purchased in Connecticut. 

The payroll savings plan was early 
recognized as the “backbone” of the 
Treasury Department’s E bond sales pro- 
gram, since it provides an easy, auto- 
matic means by which the employee 
may save regularly any amount he or 
she can afford. The Connecticut Manu- 
facturers Association, whose president, 
Alfred C. Fuller, is a member of the 
state advisory committee of the War 
Savings Staff, last year urged the wide- 
spread adoption of the payroll plan, 
and its bulletin brought a ready re- 
sponse from Association membership. 

In Connecticut, as of May 16, more 
than 900 firms had adopted the payroll 
plan, making deductions for war bonds 
available to some 420,000 employees. 
Treasury Department records showed, 
however, that only 45 per cent of the 
state’s 622 firms in the 100-500 em- 
ployee class had made the plan avail- 
able to employees, as compared with a 
national average of 62 per cent. Com- 

(Continued on page 29) 





INDUSTRIAL SALVAGE COMMITTEES 
AhE BUSY ROUNDING UP ALL SGRAP 


INCE the start of the “Salvage 

for Victory” campaign last win- 

ter, industrial salvage committees 
have been set up in various sections of 
the state to oversee the collection and 
disposal of iron, steel and non-ferrous 
scrap. From all reports considerable 
progress has been made, although there 
are still many more thousands of tons 
of scrap needed by the steel mills to 
keep munitions rolling off the produc- 
tion lines at top speed. 


The organization of these commit- 
tees has been directed by the Indus- 
trial Salvage Section of the Bureau of 
Industrial Conservation, WPB. The re- 
gional office of this agency is located 
in New Haven, with L. P. Sawyer as 
Regional Chief. Describing the bureau’s 
function, Mr. Sawyer says: “The In- 
dustrial Salvage Section is vitally con- 
cerned with trying to get a larger, 
faster flow of scrap, emphasizing par- 
ticularly dormant scrap and obsolete 
equipment, into the regular, established 
reclamation and conversion channels. 
This applies to industrial plants only. 
It is entirely separate and distinct from 
the general or household salvage com- 
mittees which are being carried out by 
the Connecticut Civilian Defense 
through municipalities and such or- 
ganizations as the Boy Scouts, Salva- 
tion Army, etc. 


“It is also our endeavor to expedite 
this flow through the regular normal 
channels of the industrial plants and 
not to interfere with the general 
routine of disposal. It is the plan of 
each executive salvage committee to 
set up in each individual plant a man 
in charge of all salvage operations for 
that plant. Such a man is to be ap- 
pointed, of course, by the proper exec- 
utive in each plant. As an example, 
Bridgeport has 130 individual salvage 
operating men appointed for the 130 
plants on its list. These individual men 
each make a short one page report to 
the chairman of the executive commit- 
tee each month as to the tonnage moved 
and to whom it was sold.” 


Committee Members 
In most cases members of the vari- 
ous salvage committees in Connecticut 
have been appointed through the local 


manufacturers associations. The com- 
mittees and their members follow: 


Hartford County 


Frederick U. Conard, chairman; vice-presi- 
dent, Underwood-Elliott-Fisher. 

Graham Anthony, president, Veeder-Root. 

Samuel M. Stone, president, Colt’s. 

Newton C. Brainard, president, Case, Lock- 
wood & Brainard. 

M. S. Little, president, M. S. Little. 

Richard E. Pritchard, president, Stanley. 

Maurice Stanley, president, Fafnir. 

Frederick G. Hughes, general manager, New 
Departure, Division of General Motors. 

Dexter D. Coffin, president, C. H. Dexter & 
Sons and president, Hartford County Manu- 
facturers Association. 

Sidney E. Cornelius, secretary, 
County Manufacturers Association. 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 

M. H. Pease, chairman; vice-president, Amer- 
ican Tube & Stamping. 

Earl Dunning, manager, purchasing section, 
appliance and merchandising dept., General 
Electric. 

P. L. Clark, master mechanic, Bridgeport 
Brass. 

C. L. Jones, supt., planning and schedule, 
Remington Arms. 

L. D. Muldoon, purchasing agent, Jenkins 
Bros. 

Hugo Ekedahl, maintenance supervisor, Un- 
derwood-Elliott-Fisher. 

H. C. Bullard, works engineer, Bullard. 

A. A. Hall, plant manager, American Chain 
& Cable. 

A. H. Hinton, superintendent, U. 
minum. 

Alpheus Winter (ex officio), executive vice- 
president of Bridgeport Manufacturers Assn. 


S. Alu- 


Waterbury* 


Carroll Knibbs, 
American Brass. 

Fred Jackle, general works mgr., Chase Brass 
& Copper. 

J. M. Ivory, controller, Waterbury Clock. 

G. P. Goss, 3rd, assistant vice-president, 
Scovill Manufacturing. 

Henry C. Griggs, 
Foundry & Machine. 

Robert Miskelly, 
bury Tool. 

Julius Smith, president, Waterbury Buckle. 

Leroy M. Gibbs, secretary, Home Club of 
Waterbury, through which this 
was appointed. 


chairman; salvage officer, 


metallurgist, Farrell 


superintendent, Water- 


committee 


Meriden-Wallingford Areas 


John R. Sexton, chairman; president, J. R. 
Sexton. 

Albert R. Goodale, purchasing agent, New 
Departure Division, General Motors. 

Walter Harris, employment manager, Fac- 
tory “T”, International Silver. 


*In addition to Waterbury this committee in- 
cludes Thomaston, Watertown, Cheshire, Naugatuck, 
and Terryville 
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Daniel Lee, assistant 
Charles Parker. 

George Bradford, traffic manager, R. Wal- 
lace & Sons. 

W. J. Wilcox, secretary, 
Association of Meriden. 

W. O. Hughart (ex officio) of Charles 
Parker and president, Manufacturers Associ- 
ation of Meriden. 


purchasing agent, 


Manufacturers’ 


New Haven County** 

Leslie J. Scott, chairman; president, Conn. 
Metal Finishing. 
Robert J. 

Buckle. 
John Kerin, American Steel & Wire, and 
president, Foreman’s Club of N. H. County. 
Oscar Monrad, executive vice-president, 
N. H. Chamber of Commerce. 
J. S. Whiteside, Jr., executive secretary, 
New Haven County Manufacturers Assn. 
Frank Kenna, president, Marlin Firearms. 
George Holmes, president, McLagon Foun- 
dry. 


Hodge, president, American 


Frank Getlein, economy supervisor, Amer- 
ican Brass of Ansonia. 

James Gibbons, Farrell Birmingham of An- 
sonia. 


Danbury 


A. J. G. Gerstenmaier, chairman; treasurer 
and secretary, Frank H. Lee Co. 

Edward F. Hickey, president and treasurer, 
Edward F. Hickey & Sons. 

William J. Young, Jr., president, Ideal Fur. 

E. P. McKenney, superintendent, Prudential 
Ins. Co. 

Adam A. Roth, assistant treasurer, Ball & 
Roller Bearing Co. 


Greenwich*** 
Nado, 


Harry L. Chamber of Commerce, 


Greenwich. 


New London 


G. W. Blunt White, chairman; president, 
Sunoco Products. 

A. E. Payson, president, American Thermos 
Bottle. 

om: 2. 
Boat. 

Franklin Hoadley, president, Atwood Ma- 
chine. 

Ralph 


Box. 


Robinson, general manager, Electric 


Powers, president, Robertson Paper 


Norwalk 


James J. Slattery, chairman; 
Norwalk. 

Frederick Ashby, vice-pres. and secretary, 
Norwalk Co. 

Marshall Hoyt, secretary and ass’t 


treasurer, Nash Engineering. 


postmaster, 


ass’t 


(Continued on page 29) 


* The salvage operations of the Lower Nauga- 
tuck Valley are being combined with those of the 
New Haven County group. 

** This is a one man committee, Mr. Nado hav- 
ing volunteered to personally handle the industrial 
plants in and around Greenwich 





LEADERSHIP 


By EUGENE E. WILSON, President, United Aircraft Corporation 


IN THIS ADDRESS, delivered last month to the graduating class of 
Trinity College, Hartford, Mr. Wilson expresses a noble conception of 
leadership that has meaning not only for those young men about to 
enter the world of business and war, but for those already in positions 
of importance and responsibility. 


ACH year at this time, new 

groups of young people turn their 

backs on school and look hopefully 
out into the world. The level of their 
hopefulness varies with circumstances, 
and is seldom high. At graduation, we 
are prone to believe that all frontiers 
have been crossed, and that little re- 
mains to be discovered, when, in real- 
ity, we are but on the threshold of 
opportunity. 

I recall so well my own outlook 
from the elevated platform of a high 
school in the far Northwest. There 
seemed to be no more frontiers such 
as those my father and mother had 
pioneered in covered wagons. And yet 
today, I find myself, more through 
accident than anything else, responsible 
for an enterprise that none could even 
conceive in the days when we used to 
say, “I can no more do that than fly!” 

Few men carrying grave responsibil- 
ities acquire them through their own 
clear vision and determined efforts. 
There are few Horatio Alger heroes, 
few lads who, upon opening their first 
readers, determine to become President 
of the United States, and by dint of 
courage and determination, attain their 
boyhood goals. Frequently, men who 
have succeeded, and who are still honest 
with themselves, look at men who have 
not succeeded and humbly admit, 
“There, but for the grace of God, go 
I.” Under their breaths, they may add, 
“And I may go there yet!” 

By this I do not mean for a mo- 
ment that one should sit back and trust 
to luck. To the limit of his personal 
capacities, and within the limits of his 
vision, each must try to be the master 
of his soul. Today’s young men have 
the benefit of a better analysis of their 
potentialities and greater help in shap- 
ing their own courses than in years 
gone by. The first step for any young 
man is an honest estimate of his own 
character, personality and aptitude. 
The next step is a review of the gen- 
eral situation, and an estimate of the 
broad considerations that dictate future 
developments, and thus delineate new 
opportunities. 


Men who so order their affairs as to 
provide time to think, are concerned 
lest the machine they have created, 
may have become a Frankenstein. We 
in aviation are appalled that what we 
created in youthful hope that it would 
benefit mankind, is now used as one 
of the greatest destructive forces of 
all times. 

The development of aviation has 
brought fundamental changes. From 
the military point of view, it has laid 
bare to bombardment our libraries, 
our museums—every institution which 
we value most. However, in times of 
peace, it is susceptible of employment 
in equally revolutionary ways for the 
benefit of mankind. We in aviation 
have, from its beginning, felt the urge 
to direct its application along construc- 
tive, rather than destructive, lines, 
Now, for the moment, we find our 
efforts thwarted. 


A Fascinating Field 


For years, many of the keenest minds 
have been directed into scientific 
works. This is a fascinating field to 
men of logic, because the work is with 
materials and forces which can be ex- 
pected to do the same thing under the 
same conditions every time. Applied 
Science is something you can get your 
teeth into. 
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Meanwhile, however, in the process 
of thinking about materials, we have 
neglected men. People aren’t mechan- 
ical robots. They are complicated per- 
sonalities. And the more information 
they possess, the more complicated they 
become. Among the great scientific 
advances, that of improved communi- 
cations is profoundly revolutionary. It 
has brought the far corners of the 
world into intimate personal contact, 
before most of these corners have 
found out how to get along in their 
own neighborhoods. It has exposed us 
to ideological epidemics of devastating 
power. Little wonder that we who 
have not learned to live and let live on 
the campus, are at each other’s throats 
on the high seas. 

Thus, one of the great unexplored 
frontiers is that of human relations. 
While our research people create new 
miracles, we fumble our elementary in- 
ternal and public relations. We know 
how to put a governor on a generator, 
to keep it from running away, but we 
don’t know how to balance the spirit- 
ual forces which are even more dan- 
gerous. Unless we learn to improve our 
Leadership, the machine we have 
created bids fair to destroy us. The 
whole world cries for courageous 
Leadership. 

To most of us, Leadership is an ab- 
stract term. It isn’t a major course in 
college. It is more or less taken for 
granted. Little is written about it, but 
its elements can be developed by study- 
ing the lives and examples of great 
leaders. 

Leadership here means the ability to 
direct. To a great extent, it is born in 
men—not made. However, like other 
qualities, it can be cultivated, if pres- 
ent, and made to flower. 

It has been said that there are two 
basic requirements -of Leadership— 
Knowledge and Character—and that 
as between the two, Character is more 
important in the ratio of two to one. 
This ratio varies between two broad 
types of Leadership. 

If you examine the conduct of great 
commanders, you will find them di- 











vided into two categories, the Drivers 
and the Leaders. The Driver gets re- 
sults by sheer force, or coercion. The 
Leader gets results by persuasion, or 
cooperation. 

In the case of the Driver, Knowl- 
edge plays a more important part. 
Since he resorts to coercion, he can 
hardly expect loyal initiative from his 
subordinates. He must therefore know 
more about his job than anyone else, 
and be on the job all the time. 

In the case of the Leader, Character 
assumes the greater importance. Char- 
acter inspires loyalty, which, in turn, 
promotes the initiative of the subor- 
dinate. This places the Knowledge of 
all subordinates at the disposition of 
the Leader. 

A Leader analyzes his own person- 
ality and chooses the method which 
best suits it. He must next select his 
associates from his own kind. At the 
risk of over-simplifying in the effort 
to develop a point, it may be said that 
the Driver usually resorts to fear as 
the driving force under the system of 
coercion, while the Leader uses hope of 
reward as his guiding light. This is, of 
course, a generalization, because each 
type of Leader will utilize both meth- 
ods, if not with his subordinates, cer- 
tainly with his opponents. In other 
words, he will recognize the uses of 
each and employ each where it is indi- 
cated, 


The Cooperative Way 


In general, however, we Americans 
prefer the cooperative way. Our for- 
bears, and even some of us, came to 
the New World to escape the coercion 
of the Old. There is no question in our 
minds as to which method is superior 
for ourselves. If the Germans want 
their Junkers or their Hitlers, and the 
Japanese want their Shoguns, let them 
have them. We Americans want our 
Washingtons and our Lincolns. 

Unfortunately, the peoples who 
want dictators, scorn our way and seek 
to impose their Leadership on us. They 
endeavor to exploit the advantage of 
the initiative of the aggressor by a sur- 
prise knock-out blow in an effort to 
seize objectives and consolidate gains 
before the superiority of team play can 
overwhelm them. 

Loyalty is a strong spiritual quality. 
One owes his loyalty primarily to the 
Cause, and secondarily, to the Leader. 
It is a happy circumstance if one can 
give full loyalty to both Leader and 
Cause. Loyalty works both ways, up 
and down. The Leader who expects 
loyalty from his subordinates, must 






demonstrate loyalty to them, to the 
limit that loyalty to the Cause will 
permit. The Cause has the first claim 
on loyalty. 

Strong loyalty breeds intelligent 
initiative. This is the strength of the 
cooperative system, which, by giving 
free play to natural forces, produces 
miracles of planning that no master- 
mind could ever conceive. 

With the intelligence and initiative 
of the subordinates directed in all loy- 
alty to the Cause, it is possible for even 
a weak force, through the sheer power 
of its spirituality, to prevail over forces 
that are stronger physically. The his- 
tory of athletics is replete with illus- 
trations of this principle. I recall 
vividly how the very year Mussolini 
marched on Rome, an American rifle 
team, of which I was an officer, shot 
it out in Milan, Italy, with a Swiss 
team of professional armorers who 
were individually superior marksmen, 
but who fell before American team 
work. 

As I have said, the guiding light of 
the cooperative system is hope of re- 
ward. In the business world, this 
reward must be measured by profit, for 
profit is the index of worth—the gov- 
ernor of costs. But in every endeavor, 
the real reward is the knowledge of 
work well done, whether the outer 
symbol be a large house on the hill or 
a little medal in its case or a piece of 
sheepskin on the wall. 

Good Leadership recognizes and re- 
wards individual and group merit. 
Ability to accord credit to the sub- 
ordinates is often a test of the char- 
acter of the Leader. 

These, then, are the fundamentals 
of the American type of Leadership. It 
calls for Character of the highest type, 
i.e., moral courage, integrity, devotion 
and spiritual force. It depends upon 
the loyalty and initiative of the sub- 
ordinate and is sparked by the hope 
of reward. It calls for sacrifice for the 
common good, and provides high in- 
spiration. 


Applying Leadership Qualities. 


Let us then examine the practical 
application of some of these theoreti- 
cal factors. One of the fundamental 
requirements of Leadership is the abil- 
ity to delegate authority. It is axio- 
matic that authority and responsibility 
must go hand in hand. It is an elemen- 
tary principle that a Leader who asks 
a subordinate to accept responsibility 
to him, must delegate the authority 
necessary to meet the responsibility. A 
Leader can delegate authority, but not 
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responsibility. No matter what hap- 
pens, the responsibility remains his. 
This fact induces a certain reluctance 
on the part of Leaders to delegate au- 
thority. The ability to do this is an- 
other test of the Character of the 
Leader. 

In general, a Leader, since he has all 
the responsibility, expects to have 
things done his way. At the same time, 
he recognizes that every man func- 
tions best when he does things his own 
way. The Leader, then, confines his 
control of the way in which things 
are done, to the generalities, leaving the 
subordinate freedom to function in his 
own personality within this scope. 

In the assignment of responsibilities 
and the delegation of authority, the 
Leader endeavors to conform to na- 
tural subdivisions, in order that lines 
of demarcation may be clear to all. 
He may set up a chart of his organiza- 
tion, but a good organization is usually 
so simple that no chart is required. 
Conversely, if a chart is required, he 
finds it worth while to review the or- 
ganization to see if it can’t be sim- 
plified. 

Each organization is administered 
through a routine, or system. System, 
designed originally to simplify, fre- 
quently complicates in the end. A 
Leader takes care that he does not be- 
come a slave to his system. This is hard 
to avoid in this country, where paper 
work enmeshes every organization and 
the typewriter may become a millstone 
around every neck. 

The Leader may wish to convey his 
ideas through written orders, but he is 
careful to confine these to general prin- 
ciples so as to permit freedom of in- 
dividual initiative and action. The more 
freedom a subordinate has, the more 
initiative he shows. Outside the limits 
of written instructions, a Leader’s de- 
sires may be transmitted through in- 
doctrination. 

A well-indoctrinated subordinate, 
faced with a tactical situation for 
which no detailed orders can have been 
issued, asks himself what the senior 
would want done, and proceeds to do 
it. For him to know what the senior 
wants done, he must have been thor- 
oughly indoctrinated in the plan and be 
loyal to it. This indoctrination may be 
through orders, or conference, or may 
flow from long familiarity with the 
character and objectives of the Leader. 
In any event, the Leader develops a 
policy and a plan and conveys them to 
his associates. These must be sound in 
conception and contain spiritual ele- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Announcement 


WAL’STROM MANIFOLD COM- 
PANY, INC., hereafter will be known 
as The Connecticut Manifold Forms 
Company, 612 Capitol Avenue, Hart- 
ford according to a formal change of 
company name notice recently issued. 
This change in no way affects the pres- 
ent personnel or officers. 


Calendar 


THE SPEAKING PROGRAM and 
other details of the American Society 
of Tool Engineers convention to be 
held in Springfield, Mass., October 15, 
16 and 17 were outlined at a recent 
meeting of the general committee. 
Among the 24 committeemen pres- 
ent were the following Connecticut 
men: A. P. Schoeffler, chairman of the 
New Haven chapter; Harry J. Hauck 
of the Hartford chapter and Ray H. 
Morris, West Hartford, ASTE first na- 
tional vice-president. National officers 
of the ASTE from Detroit who at- 
tended included Clyde L. Hause, na- 
tional secretary; Frank R. Crone, treas- 
urer, and Adrian L. Potter, executive 
secretary. 

The convention, to be designated as 
the “war production convention”, will 
be attended by delegates from 54 chap- 
ters in all parts of the country, repre- 
senting a membership of 10,000 in the 
national organization. The five major 
topics of discussion at the convention 
will be material substitution, inspec- 





PLANNING ASTE Convention are, seated left to right: A. P. Schoeffler, chairman of 
the New Haven chapter; Edward C. Sheldon, chairman of the Springfield (Mass.) 
chapter; Frank W. Curtis, past national ASTE president and general chairman of the 
convention committee. Standing, Harry J. Hauck of the Hartford chapter, Ray H. 
Morris, first national vice-president of the Society and E. J. Berry, chairman of the 


Providence chapter. 


tion of armaments, training of women 
for industry, tool conservation and 
war tooling. The business sessions will 
conclude with a banquet on Saturday 
night, October 17, at which an attend- 
ance of more than 1,000 is expected. 


kkk 
NORWICH Foremen’s Club held its 


annual executives’ night recently at 
the Y. M. C. A., Norwich, at which 
President A. C. Fuller told members 
they would be most successful in ac- 
complishing results through consulta- 
tion methods rather than through gruff 


orders and driving. Approximately 150 
attended the meeting including exec- 
utives from practically all the larger 
companies in the area. 


xk * 


A PRICE CONTROL Clinic was 
held recently for the hundreds of 
wholesalers and retailers in the Hart- 
ford district at the auditorium of the 
Hartford Gas Company. The purpose 
of the meeting was to explain to local 
businessmen the official government 
order which has placed rigid control 
over all retail and wholesale prices. 


War-Time Ingenuity 


It was formerly a carton with a Protectoid win- 
dow—showing the actual contents. 


Now—due to conservation of window-box 


material—it’s a carton with a printed win- 
dow. Result: Effective. 


Yankee ingenuity usually can find 
a way out. We have some of it 
here at Robertson—-to share 
with you, if you have a 
packaging problem. 
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Three experts from the OPA at Wash- 
ington and Boston were present to ex- 
plain the price restrictions. 


x Re 


THE SECOND ANNUAL state con- 
ference on “First Aid” will be held 
Saturday, June 27, at Trinity College. 
Details of the conference will be 
handled by a committee headed by 
State Police Commissioner Edward J. 
Hickey. The meeting is under the spon- 
sorship of the State Defense Council, 
the State Police Department and the 
Connecticut Chamber of Commerce. 


x kk 
TORRINGTON Foremen’s Club held 


its 11th annual meeting several weeks 
ago at Conley Inn, Torrington, in the 
form of an executive and ladies’ night. 
The meeting got under way with a 
dinner, followed by professional enter- 
tainment, installation of officers, and 
President Fuller of MAC as speaker 
of the evening. 


xk kk 
WINSTED Manufacturers Associ- 


ation held a special meeting recently 
at which nearly every manufacturing 
plant in Winsted was represented. 
Douglas B. Wright, an assistant to the 
administrator in the OCD office at 
Hartford, was the principal speaker. 


xk k 
AT THE REQUEST of the WPB, 


the American Management Association 
will sponsor on June 17 at the Hotel 
New Yorker, a one-day national Con- 


ference on Industrial Salvage that will 
bring together all sections of industry 
to speed measures to get the utmost 
use from every pound of material. The 
meeting is calculated to develop spe- 
cific ideas and suggestions on indus- 
trial salvage that can be put to work 
in your plant. The morning session will 
be devoted to discussions of industry’s 
place in the campaign, the work of the 
WPB machinery in Washington and 
how these facilities can be used to 
greatest advantage. There will also be 
case histories of how successful sal- 
vage plans have been organized and 
executed. The afternoon session will be 
devoted to a questions-and-answers 
panel discussion staffed by WPB experts. 
Registration for the conference is $2.00 
for the day and $1.00 for the half-day 
(members) and $4.00 and $3.00 re- 
spectively for non-members. Reserva- 
tions may be made by addressing the 
American Management Association, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York City. 


Comment 


IN RESPONSE to numerous inquiries 
from industry and labor throughout 
Connecticut, the State War Produc- 
tion Board office is asking industry to 
continue vacations, but on a stagger 
system so as not to let the nation’s 
current output suffer. The state branch 
points out that Donald M. Nelson, 
national chairman of the WPB, states 
that he is depending upon industry “to 
embrace the vacation opportunity and 
solve its accompanying problem in a 
way that will not let our current out- 
put suffer and yet will fortify our 


working force for the still greater 
accomplishments the President’s pro- 
gram demands.” Under no circum- 
stances, it is stated, can the “desire or 
need for vacations be permitted to ex- 
cuse any shutdown of any department 
of any war production plant.” 


* zx 


WALTER D. FULLER, chairman of 
the board of the NAM, declared in a 
recent speech: “We cannot take this 
war too seriously. We cannot do too 
much. Until the war is won and the 
Japs and the Nazis get the licking that 
is coming to them nothing else matters, 
nothing else is important, nothing else 
is worth living for.” 

“What we have done so far is not 
enough,” Mr. Fuller warned. “Sus- 
tained morale is not enough. We must 
have minds and hearts all-out in this 
war effort. The people of America must 
rise to new heights of determination. 
The spirit that makes for victory must 
burn ever brighter until the day of 
our final success. We are made of stern 
stuff. We can do it.” 


x kk 


LEON HENDERSON recently told 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
that freezing of wages as well as prices 
was necessary to control a situation 
which, he said, threatened a serious in- 
flation. Mr. Henderson was also said to 
have advocated reducing individual in- 
come tax exemptions even lower than 
the Treasury proposed. He is reported 
to have stated flatly that the present 
price situation called for drastic action. 


MATERIAL saved in machine-construction and assembly 
goes to make more machines, more armament. Help shield— 
CONSERVE—our production-resources by reducing weight 
and bulk of machine parts. 

ALLEN Hollow Screws help materially. They permit the 
use of lighter parts with no loss of capacity to hold. They 
require less stock for flanges, lugs, all projections for screw 


fastenings. 


The greater strength of Allen screws allows smaller screws 
to be used. Their internally-engaging hex keys require less 
room for wrench movement in setting- 


up. The keys themselves are the most 
metal-saving form of wrench. 


= 


These small savings—in millions of A ta 


places—bulk large in the war economy a 
and proportionately in yours. a 


Call on your local Allen Distributor to 
expedite your orders to the very utmost 


— 


oo 
cs 





under present stock-shortages. 


THE ALLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 
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FOLLOWING is a statement by the 
Division of Information, Office for 
Emergency Management: “Millions of 
Americans who otherwise are quite 
aware of the problems we must face in 
this war to save democracy have a 
single blind spot and that blind spot 
is rubber. 

“Without rubber our entire internal 
economy must fail as surely as though 
it had been bombed to destruction. 
Without rubber our armies actually 
would be frozen in their tracks. 

“We are faced with this situation: 
Every ounce of rubber must be saved 
to meet military needs, immediate and 
potential, and the essential needs, im- 
mediate and potential, of our civilian 
economy. This refers to the rubber on 
the wheels of American automobiles 
quite as much as to any rubber in ware- 
house stockpiles or elsewhere. Because 
of the critical nature of the rubber situ- 
ation, the Division of Information of 
the Office for Emergency Management 
has provided a series of four articles 
giving the background of the rubber 
crisis.” 


xk *& 


IN A TELEGRAM to the employer- 
members of the War Labor Board, Wil- 
liam P. Witherow, president of NAM, 
said: “More than eight thousand manu- 
facturers comprising the membership 
of the Association wish to congratu- 
late you for the clear and courageous 
stand you have taken in recent deci- 
cions of the War Labor Board involv- 
ing compulsory ‘union membership.” 
Mr. Witherow’s telegram was sent 
out as a result of the National War 
Labor Board’s eight-to-four decision 
imposing a “maintenance of union 
membership” contract—a slight vari- 
ant of the closed shop—on the Walker- 
Turner Company of Plainfield, N. J., 
manufacturers of vital machine tools. 
Mr. Witherow continued: “The dis- 
senting views of the employer-members 
will contribute much to clarification 
of the important questions of public 
policy involved in any effort to make 
membership in a union compulsory.” 


x** 


FOLLOWING is a penciled letter to 
Oklahoma Employment Security Com- 
mission from a backwoods sawmiller: 

“To throw some light on my status 
will write you a few lines. I average 
operating about 2 days a week. My 
employees make ties and peal ropes 
between days I work, and don’t. They 
could not live on what they earn at 
my enterprise alone. I never hire any 


married men with large families be- 
cause I know they could not survive. 
I make about from 0 to $90 per.month 
above expenses. Sometimes I go hole 
stock. My helpers are mostly drunkards 
and spend all they make for strong 
drinks. I have 1 in jail now. Our slo- 
gan is if you kill a man hire another, 
if you kill a mule buy another. It is 
so far back in the mountains and the 
road is so rough that the law men 
won’t go back there and get a man for 
anything less than murder. If I am en- 
titled to pay contributions I am willing 
to pay, but I don’t think I can qualify. 
I don’t hire upright, decent law abid- 


ing men any more. If you want any 
details write me and let me know. 

“I wish you would give me infor- 
mation concerning men who quit in 
the red, and tell me if you have to pay 
Social Security on that type.” 


Died 


FRANKLIN G. HUBBARD, presi- 


dent of Lacey Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, died several weeks 


ago at his home in Stratfield. He had 
been president of the Lacey Company 
since 1922. Born in Higganum, Mr. 





U. 3. GOVERNMENT 
DEMANDS CURTAILMENT 


The United States Government Office of Defense Transportation 


is taking vigorous steps to forestall a drastic shortage of trans- 


portation facilities in this country. In cooperation with govern- 


ment demands, we are spacing out bus and trolley stops, discon- 


tinuing pleasure chartering, and conserving critical materials 


in every possible way. 


Ninety-five coaches are on order in an endeavour to insure ade- 


quate service for Connecticut’s industries. Ten of these have 


been delivered, and five are en route. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS 











Hubbard gained a wealth of experience 
in the tool business before moving to 
Bridgeport in 1916. Upon arriving in 
that city he became vice-president of 
Harris Engineering Company. In 1920 
he left that firm to start with Fred E. 
Lacey, the Lacey Manufacturing Com- 
pany, consulting engineers and manu- 
facturers of tools and dies. Two years 
later he became president of the firm. 


x «wk 


N. A. TIBBALS, vice-president and 
works manager of Hat Corporation of 
America, Norwalk, died recently in 
Norwalk Hospital at the age of 57 
after a short illness. Mr. Tibbals was 
an official of the Knox Hat Company 
from 1916 to 1932 when he went to 
the Hat Corporation. He was made 
works manager, and five years later 
was elected vice-president of the cor- 
poration. 


Expansion 





BRIDGEPORT BRASS Company is 
expanding, with a $250,000 building, 
to further speed its production. Work 
on the new building to contain 40,000 
square feet of floor space, will not in- 
terfere with the present 24 hour-a-day 
production program. This company is 
a proud possessor of the U. S. Navy 
“E” for excellence. 


xk 


HAMILTON STANDARD Propel- 
ler, Division of United Aircraft Corp., 
has completed negotiations for the lease 


of the old J. B. Martin Co. plant in 





You should 
write for our 
booklet “‘What 
We Do and 
How We Work” 






Taftville for a two year period, with 
an option for an additional two years. 
Operations will begin in July and it is 
expected that hundreds of persons will 
be employed, presumably mostly male. 


Industrial Relations 


ACCORDING to the annual report 


of State Board of Mediation and Arbi- 
tration, very few labor fights have oc- 
curred in Connecticut, despite the in- 
crease in the number of industrial dis- 
putes and work stoppages during the 
past year. The report, addressed to 
Governor Hurley, stated that “only 16 
strikes or work stoppages, of the total 
of 51 reported, occurred in industries 
which were producing goods for the 
defense of this country. Employees of 
two companies went out on strike 
twice in each case.” The report de- 
clared that “it is the board’s belief 
that the record of Connecticut for in- 
dustrial peace is relatively better than 
that of many other parts of the coun- 
try.” 
x * * 


DRIVERS of The Connecticut Com- 
pany accepted wage increase of 8¢ an 
hour in settlement of their demands, 
thus averting a threatened transporta- 
tion strike. This increase brings the 
hourly rates from 79 to 87 cents an 
hour. The strike vote was held in New 
Haven, Hartford, Norwich, New Lon- 
don, Middletown and Stamford by the 
Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees. 


PRODUCTION RESULTS —ARE YOU GETTING THEM? 


OUR CLIENTS ARE! 


is because “‘something has been added”. To their own capable staffs have been added the experi- 
ence and ability of WORDEN ENGINEERS. 


Would you like to know the results this “combination” has achieved in New England Industry? 


They are meeting and beating their war contract schedules. This 


The 


STATLER BUILDING 





ORDEN COMPANY 


MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


“Our 11th year of leadership” 





REPRESENTATIVES of Cheney 
Brothers, Manchester, and Local 63, 
Textile Workers Union of America, 
have signed an agreement on working 
arrangements and wages that will con- 
tinue for the duration of the war and 
one year thereafter. Contract was de- 
scribed as “satisfactory and tending to 
preserve harmonious relationships” by 
Henry R. Mallory, vice-president of 
Cheney Brothers and as a “construc- 
tive agreement that maintains the 
proper balance between employer and 
employee” by Frank Reilly, president 
of the Local of the Textile union. 





Legislation 


SENATOR DANAHER recently in- 
troduced into the records of the Sen- 
ate a resolution from the City Coun- 
cil of Hartford, Connecticut, that 
Congress refrain from legislation which 
would alter the wage-and-hours law. 
The resolution, unanimously approved 
by the Council and signed by the 
Mayor, observed that “‘misguided con- 
gressmen who prior to the National 
Emergency have consistently voted 
against all progressive legislation are 
promoting a change in the wage-and- 
hours law” and that Donald Nelson 
had testified that overtime pay was not 
affecting war production. 


x kk 


A GIANT barge-building program 
aimed at relieving acute petroleum 
shortages in the northeast caused by 
ship sinkings now has the official back- 
ing of the Senate. Senator Danaher 



















probably achieved the most noteworthy 
success of his Washington career when 
he persuaded the Senate to authorize 
the Maritime Commission to spend not 
less than $20,000,000 for barges and 
towboats for transportation of fuel 
and other commodities by inland 


waterways. 
xk 


CONGRESS has not yet passed legis- 
lation empowering the President to 
seize private automobiles or tires from 
private automobiles. A crusade in the 
immediate weeks is expected to con- 
vince the public and Congress alike 
that such legislation is necessary. 


x kk 


COMPULSORY Savings Tax is cer- 
tain if bond sales continue to fall. 
Washington thinkers have been hop- 
ing to see a spurt in bond buying so 
that compulsory extractions from pay 
envelopes might be deferred. 


x kk 


SOCIAL SECURITY Board approves 
the registration of women in Connecti- 
cut and cites need for women workers 
as justifying this step. The Board 
states that Connecticut industries will 
need an additional 60,000 women 
workers. Active files of the United 
States Employment Service in Con- 
necticut show only 15,000 women 
registered as available, according to 
the Board. This shortage is expected to 
be minimized by the state-wide clas- 
sification of women. 


x kk 


SENATOR MALONEY warned the 
Senate that conversion of oil burning 
equipment to coal presents no solution 
to the fuel problem. He explained that 
Hartford Electric Light Company, 
serving important defense industries, 
had recently converted. Now the com- 
pany uses 25 carloads of coal a day, 
obviously placing an enormous strain 
over the coming months on transpor- 
tation facilities by rail. 


xk 


AMERICAN RAILWAY ASSOCI- 
ATION states that if adequate stor- 
age can be found to accommodate nec- 
essary daily average flow of fuel oil via 
tank cars, and if new locomotives 
needed by the rails are available, rail- 
roads can supply New England with 
fuel oil needs next winter. The Associ- 
ation is now conducting a study of 


storage facilities in Connecticut and 
the other states. 


x *k 
LAWS forbidding employment of boys 


under 16 years of age in manufactur- 
ing and mercantile establishments, 
bowling alleys and restaurants will be 
strictly enforced, State Labor Commis- 
sioner Cornelius J. Danaher has an- 
nounced. “As far as I am concerned”, 
Commissioner Danaher said, ‘‘there will 
be no relaxation of the child labor laws 
of the state and I see nothing in the 
present emergency that justifies the 
employment of 14 year old boys in 
factories. We have refused permission 
and will continue to refuse permission 
to those asking it. 

“The law is specific in prohibiting 
such practice,” he added, “‘and we in- 
tend to enforce it.” 


Personnel 


WILLIAM J. PAPE of Waterbury 
has been named president of the reor- 
ganized Curtiss-Way Corporation. 
Other newly elected officers are James 
H. Darcey, vice-president; Eric Pape, 
secretary; William B. Pape, treasurer; 
and Miss Katherine F. Holmes, treas- 
urer. 

Mr. Pape, president of the corpora- 
tion, is also president and publisher of 
the Waterbury Republican and Amer- 
ican and president of Eastern Color 
Printing Company. 


xk 


LAWRENCE Y. SPEAR, formerly 
vice-president, has been elected presi- 
dent of Electric Boat to succeed the 
late Henry R. Carse. H. R. Sutphen, 
also a former vice-president, was named 
executive vice president and John Hay 
Hopkins elected vice-president. 


x kk 


WILLIAM A. PURTELL, president 
and treasurer of Billings & Spencer and 
Holo-Krome Screw, and director of 
Grenby Manufacturing and Hartford 
Chamber of Commerce, has been nomi- 
nated for director of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States to 
represent the first district, according 
to list of nominations. 


xk * 


JOHN P. COE has been named head 
of the new synthetic rubber division 
of U. S. Rubber. He is also general 
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ATTENTION! 
BADGE-USERS 


Note the important advantages of 

the “Mastercraft” Badge-holder: 

V Displays badge more prominently 
on any garment 

V Saves wear and tear on both 
badge and clothing 

V Easy to put on and take off 

V Light, not bulky; simple con- 
struction 

V Conforms to government require- 
ments 

V Eliminates employee objections to 
wearing badges 

V Saves guard’s time in checking 
employees 

V Badge-holders tailor made to fit 
your type of badge 


* ood % 


The “Mastercraft” is the most 
widely used badge-holder in the 
East and is highly endorsed by 
many leading defense factories; also 
used in various government offices. 
Write for full details and samples. 


WINSTED MASTERCRAFT 
PRODUCTS 


Winsted, Connecticut 


DRAW ON 
OUR STOCK 


NEW and USED OFFICE 
FURNISHINGS 


STEEL and WOOD DESKS, 
CHAIRS and TABLES 


FILING EQUIPMENT 
DRAFTING TABLES 
SAFES and LOCKERS 


SHOP EQUIPMENT and 
Numerous Items Not Mentioned 


BARNEY’S INC. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
TELEPHONE 7-8129 








manager of the company’s Naugatuck 
Chemical Division. 


a +k «= 


AT THE annual meeting of Case, 
Lockwood and Brainard, Bert C. Gable, 
Jr. was elected assistant secretary. 
Other officers elected were: President, 
Newton C. Brainard; vice-president, 
and treasurer, J. H. K. Davis; secre- 
tary, Henry W. Warren; and assistant 


treasurer, J. M. K. Davis. 
— % o*% 


INDUSTRIAL Speakers Bureau of 
Bridgeport recently elected officers as 
follows: Ralph E. Meyers, President; 
Harold §S. Gillman, Secretary and 
Stephen W. Lasto, Treasurer. Mr. 
Meyers is a graduate of the University 
of Alabama with a B.S. in Chemical 
Engineering, and is presently employed 
in the capacity of Foreman, Primer 
Mixing Areas, at Remington Arms. Mr. 
Gillman is Product Engineer of Singer 
Manufacturing and Mr. Lasto is Secre- 
tary of the Lacey Manufacturing 
Company. Members of this speakers 
club recently presented a special sketch 
over WICC, Bridgeport, on behalf of 
the Women’s Employment Mobiliza- 
tion. 


Production 


THE VALUE of new machine tools, 
presses and other metal working ma- 
chinery shipped during the month of 


March was $108,600,000, it was an- 
nounced by William H. Harrison, Di- 
rector of Production of the War Pro- 
duction Board. Shipments of machine 
tools alone amounted to 24,300 units, 
with a total value of $98,400,000. 
During February 20, 307 units, valued 
at $84,355,000 were’ shipped. 


“Production of metal working ma- 
chinery has reached a rate of approxi- 
mately $1,300,000,000 a year and is 
steadily on the increase,” Mr. Harrison 
said. “Last year the value of metal 
working machinery was about $840,- 
000,000 and the present going rate 
represents an increase of 55 per cent. 
Compared with the same month of last 
year, the March value for all metal 
working machinery is an increase of 73 
per cent. These new tools are 
one source of added facilities which are 
going into war production. The other 
source is used machine tools, and this 
type is taking the major share of the 
load as they are converted to war 
work.” 


xk *& 
CONVERSION program of the fur- 


niture industry, the country’s second 
largest producer of consumers’ durable 
goods, is airplane trainers and gliders 
instead of wooden office desks; ammu- 
nition boxes instead of metal letter- 
trays and waste baskets; and airplane 
fuel lines instead of chrome-plated 
chair legs. Makers of furniture all over 
the country are rapidly changing over 
their tools and facilities not only to the 
production of wooden airplanes and 
gliders, but to a wide variety of other 


war items. At least three wood-working 
furniture plants are now producing 
airplane parts out of plywood, and 
eventually 12 or more companies are 
expected to be engaged in the produc- 
tion of wooden airplanes and sub- 
assemblies. War equipment soon to be 
produced in quantity by metal fur- 
niture companies includes ammunition 
boxes, tail and wing assemblies for 
airplanes, rear fin struts, and seating 
equipment for planes, tanks and ships. 


xk * 
RESTRICTIONS on the use of metals 


in non-essential production have been 
greatly extended. Thousands of manu- 
facturing plants were affected by the 
order prohibiting processing of iron 
and steel for the manufacture of more 
than 400 civilian products. Use of 
copper and its alloys, including brass 
and bronze; in a hundred-odd addi- 
tional products is outlawed. No metals, 
except for strictly limited amounts of 
iron and steel, may now go into the 
manufacture of pencils. 


x kk 


DUE to the importance of speeding 
up procurement of equipment and ma- 
terials for war production, Sweet’s 
Catalog File for the Mechanical Indus- 
tries has reached an all-time high in 
catalog pages, and will now be issued 
in two volumes. Volume I will contain 
two sections (a) production equip- 
ment; (b) mechanical equipment. In 
the latter section will be found manu- 
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facturers’ catalogs of material hand- 
ling, power transmission, electrical 
equipment, pumps and compressors, 
pipe and fittings, valves and traps, 
measuring and controlling equipment, 
supplies and accessories. Over 2,000 
pages of product information will be 
included in these two volumes. 





Pulse 





SHIPMENTS of United Aircraft in 
the first quarter of 1942 more than 
doubled the same period of 1941, it 
was stated by Eugene E. Wilson, presi- 
dent, at the corporation’s recent an- 
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nual meeting. Net profit was $3,476,- 
$80 against $3,229,496 in the first 
quarter of last year, after relinquish- 
ing $16,000,000 on contracts with the 
United States Government in the 1942 
period. “Notwithstanding the steady 
increase in shipments,” Mr. Wilson 
said, “the policy of limitation on 
profits to which this corporation stands 
committed, coupled with existing tax 
rates, the possibility of further legis- 
lation affecting profits, and the neces- 
sity of building reserves for ‘going out’ 
of war production, foreshadows that 
earnings for the current year available 
for dividends on the common stock 
will be at a level below those for the 
years 1940 and 1941.” 














PHONES 401 & 402 


Gentlemen, 


On May 22, 1888 your Mr. Wax quoted 
the Alarm Bell Company on 4 qué- 
ntity of Alarm or Chamber Bells, 
have purchased these Bells end have no use 
in particular for them, we would like to 
have eny market for these Bells, 
end if so, we would like to return them for 
or sell them to you. 


know if you 


exchange, 


The price paid for these Bells was 
end we have two cases of them 


19 cents each, 
in stock. 









Yours very truly, 


EE 


ES Lube Compeny 


—s 
Se ee 


4. 















April 20, 1942 


and as we 





7 


That Yankee thrift is by no means reserved to New England alone is 


evidenced by the above letter, recently received by a Connecticut manu- 
facturer. 
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Regulation 





SYNTHETIC RUBBER, when fi- 
nally available, will be reserved exclu- 
sively for the war effort. Not a single 
ounce will be released to the public. 
Synthetic rubber tires will be supplied 
to Connecticut defense industry and 
Connecticut defense workers and to 
transportation directly related to the 
war effort. General Connecticut popu- 
lation will be denied synthetic rubber. 
This assurance comes directly from 
Chairman Reynolds of the Senate Mili- 
tary Affairs committee who reports 
that every available ounce of rubber 
must be acquired for war machines. 


*  ® 
COTTON TEXTILE industry has 


been ordered to convert approximately 
half of its facilities to war production. 
Cotton mills must change over speci- 
fied percentages of their looms, now 
making various cotton fabrics com- 
monly used in clothing and home fur- 
nishings, to production of bag osna- 
burg—a coarse bagging material—and 
bag sheetings. Effect of the action will 
be to double the production of ma- 
terial required for sandbags, camouflage 
cloth and food and agricultural bag- 
ging. 

x wk * 2 


WORKERS engaged in coal produc- 
tion and railroad transportation may 
be considered for deferment from mili- 
tary service as “necessary men”. Sixty- 
two worker classifications have been 
set up, ranging alphabetically from 
‘blaster’ to ‘‘welder’’, as ‘‘critical oc- 
cupations” as certified by the United 
States Bureau of Mines. 


kk * 
WAGE AND HOUR Administra- 


tion declares that time spent by werk- 
ers in shelters during a blackout or air 
raid alarm is not to be counted as hours 
worked if the employee does nothing 
for the employer during that period. 
The Administration stated, however, 
that it would be guided in this and 
other problems arising from the war 
by agreements reached between labor 
and management through collective 
bargaining. 





Sold 


GROSVENOR-DALE Company, one 
of the largest and best equipped cotton 








mills in New England, has been sold 
to Cluett, Peabody and Company of 
Troy, New York, makers of Arrow 
shirts. The mill and its more than 
1,600 workers will continue to operate 
under the same management, with no 
change in personnel, according to the 
company’s statement. 

Grosvenor-Dale Company, started a 
century ago, is one of the principal in- 


the largest manufacturer of fine 
combed colored cotton shirting in the 
world. 

x*k 


DAUNTLESS Real Estate Corpora- 
tion property at Essex has been sold to 
E. Clayton Gengras of Gengras Motors, 
Inc. Transfer involves extensive prop- 
erty known as Dauntless Shipyards, 





dustries in Eastern Connecticut and is 


comprising eight acres of land and 11 
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and Revolutions in Steel-Cutting Tools 


Just as the airplane has revolutionized mod- 
ern warfare, sohas KENNAMETAL revolu- 
tionized steel-cutting practice. In 1918, ar- 
maments were machined with cobalt chrome 
alloys and high speed steels. Today they are 
machined at two to six times faster speeds 
with KENNAMETAL steel-cutting carbide 
tools. 
KENNAMETAL is an invaluable production 
tool in airplane manufacturing, for the 
tough steels so frequently required in body 
and engine parts are easily machined with 
this hard carbide tool material. Further- 
more, KENNAMETAL produces the smooth, 
accurate surface so often required in close- 
fitting aircraft parts. 
Write today for the new KENNAMETAL 
Vest Pocket Manual. It contains simple, 
> complete instructions for se- 
lecting and using KENNA- 
METAL tools. 





STYLE NO. 21 





STYLE NO. 20 





STYLE NO. 9 


Canadian Representative: R. S. HUDGINS, Jr., 
965 Farmington Ave., West Hartford. 





KENNAMETAL: 
INVENTED AND 
MANUFACTURED 
IN U.S.A. 


179 (\L” YD AVE., LATROBE, PA 
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structures, four of which are manu- 
facturing buildings where war produc- 
tion work is now in progress, as well as 
marine railways and ship ways. Mr. 
Gengras will operate the property 
under the existing incorporation as the 
Dauntless Real Estate Corporation. A 
new company to be known as the 
Dauntless Engineering Company will 
be organized. 


Survey 


CONNECTICUT Manufacturers As- 
sociation’s Committee on Engineering 
Science Management Defense Training, 
in its second report on employment 
need studies, estimates that 130,000 ad- 
ditional employees will be required by 
industries in the state in the coming 
period. 

Mrs. Cecelia Lasbury of the 
Women’s Division of State Defense 
Council, and the Federal Employment 
Bureau, are now recruiting candidates 
for the job classifications revealed by 
the survey. 


Taxation 


SALES TAX continues to win con- 
gressional favor. Senate presents big- 
gest hurdle for the sales levy. One 
wager is safe—if not enacted this year 
a sales tax is almost certain to go onto 
the statute books in 1943. 


xx 


TAX BILL is taking shape about as 
expected. Excess profits have been hit 
a little harder than originally contem- 
plated, but otherwise the measure pre- 
sents a compromise between the Treas- 
ury Department extremism and Con- 
gressional conservatism. Treasury Sec- 
cretary Morgenthau’s recommendations 
have been whittled out of shape by the 
Ways and Means Committee, which 
means we can expect a new and more 
punishing revenue revision next year. 
That will be after the elections. 


xk 


SECRETARY of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau has told the House Ways and 
Means Committee that “the time has 
now come” to lower personal exemp- 
tions under individual income tax to 
$600 for single persons, $1,200 for 
married couples and $300 for each 
dependent. 





CONNECTICUT AT WAR 


A TELEGRAM from General Mac- 
Arthur reading, “I know that Nauga- 
tuck Valley will do its full part”, was 
a highlight of the ceremonies on May 6 
at which the Navy “E” was awarded 
to the Waterbury, Ansonia and Tor- 
rington plants of American Brass Co. 
The award was given for excellence in 
production of condenser tubes and 
plates and marks the first time in Navy 
history that three plants of the same 
company simultaneously received the 
“E”, 12,000 American Brass workers 
won the right to wear the “E” lapel 
button including 48 employees who 
received a different colored insignia by 
virtue of over 50 years of service. 

Among the officials and celebrities 
present were Captain Henderson of 
Secretary Knox’s office, Governor Hur- 
ley, Cornelius F. Kelley, Chairman of 
the Board of Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Co., John A. Coe, American Brass 
Board Chairman, Clark S. Judd, presi- 
dent of American Brass, Arthur H. 
Quigley, vice-president of the Com- 
pany, and the mayors of Waterbury, 
Ansonia and Torrington. 





John A. Coe, chairman of the board 
of American Brass, addresses work- 
ers and guests at the Torrington 
plant upon the occasion of the 
triple award of the Navy “E” to 
the Torrington, Waterbury and 
Ansonia branches of the Company. 


¥ * * 


THE EMERGENCY Child Care 
Committee of the State Defense Coun- 
cil has asked the Women’s Employ- 


ment Mobilization Committee to co- 
operate by distributing flyers on Child 
Care to married women taking regis- 
tration cards. The Emergency Child 
Care Committee is in a position to help 
local communities with advice on plans 
for the care of children of working 
mothers and, with funds made available 
through the Lanham Act, to assist in 
establishing child care centers when- 
ever the need for such has been clearly 
determined. 


x ** 


D. V. PARMELE, Chief of Motor 
Transport Division of the State Public 
Utilities Commission, states that dras- 
tic measures may have to be taken in 
view of the gasoline rationing program 
to insure adequate transportation of 
Connecticut’s war workers to and 
from their jobs. The problems facing 
the public service facilities, according 
to Mr. Parmele, are not inherent to the 
gasoline rationing program, but a di- 
rect outgrowth of it. 


xk * 


LABOR and management of the 
Waterbury Tool Company, Division of 
Vickers, Inc., also recently received the 
Navy E at a ceremony held in a new 
building of the long-established naval 
ordnance producing firm. The Gov- 
ernor spoke before an audience of high 
naval officials, representatives of man- 
agement, and several hundred workers. 
The Chief Executive stated, “Labor 
understands its role in the war. It is 
time that those people who bray and 
bark understand that they also are 
called upon to play their role and sac- 
rifice some of their privileges.” 


xk 


AMONG THE RECIPIENTS of 
honorary degrees from Arnold College 
at commencement exercises last month 
was Captain Nelson W. Pickering, 
USNR, of Ansonia, president of Farrel- 
Birmingham Company. Others simi- 
larly honored were Joseph M. Murphy, 
assistant director of admissions, Co- 
lumbia University; Robert R. Hartley, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, New Rochelle, New York; 
and Lieutenant Commander Gene 


Tunney. 
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CONNECTICUT State Medical So- 
ciety declares that the State’s rehabili- 
tation clinics for the physically handi- 
capped would enable virtually every- 
one interviewed thus far to get a job 
in war industry. 105 persons were 
examined in Hartford, Bridgeport and 
New Haven recently and of this num- 
ber 20 were arrested cases of tuber- 
culosis, 40 were orthopedic, and the 
remainder involved sensory defects, 
cardiac conditions and epilepsy. Of the 
105 examined, 50 per cent have been 
placed directly in industrial positions; 
25 per cent have been sent to special 
training courses for defense workers; 
15 per cent have been referred for fur- 
ther medical or psychological investi- 
gation, and 10 per cent have been re- 
ferred for artificial appliances. The 
Medical Society reports that, with the 
possible exception of the 15 per cent 
who need further medical and psycho- 
logical work, employment of the 105 
persons appeared to be assured. 


HAVE 
ol 


taken advantage of the friendly 
service, specialized planning aid 


and local supply source available 


Graybar Electric Company 


344 Capitol Ave. Hartford, Conn, 
Hartford 2-8266 


25 Union St. New Haven, Conn. 
New Haven 8-4163 


“Everything Electrical” 














A STATEMENT 
Concerning Tetrazene 


The following statement has been distributed to employes of Remington Arms 
Company, Inc. It is presented here for the information of the general public. 


“You have no doubt seen press reports of the testimony given on April 17 before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Patents concerning Remington’s position on its tetrazene patents. 


It is this Company’s desire that all employes know the facts concerning these patents, and their 
effect upon the production of military ammunition for the United States Government. 


It is a fact that this agreement has helped rather than 
hindered the military production program in the 


United States. 


Without such an agreement, tetrazene would not be avail- 
able at all to the United States Government. 


Until a few weeks ago, neither the United States nor British Governments wanted tetrazene in 


military ammunition. 


When the United States Government did specify it for a special type of cartridge, Remington, 
because of its patent agreement, was able not only to supply the material, but to supply the “know 


how” necessary for its manufacture. 


HERE ARE SOME OTHER FACTS ABOUT THIS AGREEMENT AND ITS EFFECTS: 


1. Remington bought the United States patent for tetra- 
zene from a German firm in 1929, and since then has used 
tetrazene in making certain types of sporting ammunition 
Prior to the present war program this ammunition was used 
by sportsmen in large volume, and contributed toward 
sustained employment. 


2. Both the United States and British Governments had 
full information regarding tetrazene, and the fact that they 
did not specify it for military ammunition was in no way 
due to lack of knowledge. 


3. The United States Goverament was given all avail- 
able information about the material before the agreement 
with the German company was signed in 1929, and was told 
of every development since. The United States Government, 
however, said the material was of no interest for military 
ammunition, and Remington bought the patent solely for 
its value in producing sporting ammunition. 


_4 Remington was barred from selling military ammuni- 
tion containing tetrazene in Great Britain, because the 


rights were obtained by an English company. Tetrazene was 
available to the British Government through the company. 


5. Had the British Government specified tetrazene, 
Remington would have followed the wishes of the United 
States Government in supplying it. However, the British 
never requested ammunition containing tetrazene. 


6. Since 1929, when the patent was acquired, up to the 
present time, Remington has paid only $16.47 in royalties 
on sales of military ammunition containing tetrazene to 
the United States Government. It is, therefore, obvious 
that this small payment could in no way give information 
to the enemy as to the quantities of military ammunition 
being produced by Remington. Furthermore, all royalty 
payments have been discontinued since May 1, 1941. 


7. Remington has not made, and will not make, one 
cent of profit on the use of its tetrazene patents by the 
United States Government. In addition, “royalty-free” 
licenses have been granted to the Government and to other 
companies on Remington's other patents used in the manu- 
facture of military ammunition. 


Remington Arms Company alone will produce far more small arms ammunition in 
the year 1942 than was made in all Government arsenals and industrial plants in the 
United States combined during the entire period of the last war. In addition, our rifle 
production is ahead of schedule. Remington management and employes are devoting all 


their efforts to winning this war, and by continuing to work together we can play an 
even greater part in the Victory that is to come.” 


Remington Arms Company, Inc. 





DUMAG Compound* hills 


Magnesium Fires—Incendiary Bombs 
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DUGAS Compound 


for Oil and Electrical Fires 


* Approved by Factory Mutual’s for Industrial Magnesium Fires. 


General Equipment Gorp. 


261 Franklin Street 


- Boston, Mass. 
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ACCORDING to Arthur M. Jones, 
Jr., executive assistant to the chief of 
the general salvage section of WPB, 
Washington, Connecticut is doing a 
“bang up” job of general salvage and 
is far ahead of the rest of the nation 
in trolley rail salvage. Mr. Jones was 
in Hartford recently conferring with 
Seth Low Pierrepont, chairman, and 
Bice Clemow, executive secretary of 
the State Salvage Committee, on gen- 
eral salvage operations and problems in 
the state. 


x kk 


ELECTRIC BOAT of Groton has 
launched three more submarines—all 
within a period of seven weeks in the 
company’s “keep ’em sliding” program. 
Their names are the Barb, the Black- 
fish, and the Gunnel. 


: & 


UNITED STATES RUBBER is 
building ship-to-shore assault craft. A 
crew of women puts the finishing 
touches on these rubber boats, some of 
which are 16 feet long, with an 8-foot 
beam, and carry ten men. 


xk * 


MORE THAN 3,000 Connecticut 
women have registered for possible em- 
ployment either on farms or in the 
state’s war industries, it is reported by 
Mrs. Ralph C. Lasbury, Jr., chairman 
of the women’s division of the State 
Defense Council. Registration got off 
to a slow start simultaneously with the 
sugar rationing, and some confusion 
resulted from the Washington an- 
nouncement that plans for national 
registration of women had _ been 
dropped. Mrs. Lasbury asserted that 
of the more than 3,000 women regis- 
tered, job preferences recorded were 
about evenly divided between farm and 
industrial work. 


xk 


CHESTER BOWLES, appointed 
OPA State Director, may inaugurate 
up to six separate units covering each 
phase of the program with an adminis- 
trator in charge of each unit. These 
divisions, all operating under Mr. 
Bowles, would be rents, prices, ration- 
ing, administrative, inspection and 
legal. They will operate through eight 
county offices with which the 169 local 
boards and offices will work. 





By W. ADAM JOHNSON, Manager, Foreign Trade Dept., and Manager, 
Hartford Cooperative Office, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


Commerce. 


MANUFACTURERS _inter- 
ested in Export Trade are 
cordially invited to attend 
the monthly meetings of the 
Foreign Trade Committee. 
For time and place of each 
meeting, write to the Associ- 
ation’s office, 436 Capitol 
Avenue, Hartford. 


GUESTS attending the April 23rd 
meeting of the Foreign Trade Com- 
mittee at the Quinnipiack Club in 
New Haven were: W. M. THOMP- 
SON, Export Manager, Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company, New 
Haven; EDMUND RODRIGUEZ, 
Export Manager, The Peck, Stow and 
Wilcox Company, Southington; A. 
BORDES, Export Manager, The Bas- 
sick Corporation, Bridgeport; B. H. 
SMITH, Export Manager, R. Wallace 
and Sons Mfg. Company, Wallingford; 
C. E. SUTTER, Export Manager, The 
J. B. Williams Company, Glastonbury; 
R. W. POWERS, The Alsop Engineer- 
ing Company, Milldale; MR. MO- 
SHIER, The Alsop Engineering Com- 
pany, Milldale; J. J. HERRMANN, 
Asst. Secretary, The Geometric Tool 
Company, New Haven; MR. HAN- 
SON of Buffalo, New York; and 
EUGENE EMIGH of the Association 
staff. 

Some of the subjects of current in- 
terest discussed were Export Control, 
Railroad Embargoes, Shipping Possibil- 
ities Out of Port of New Orleans, 
American Property in Enemy Con- 
trolled Areas, and many other items. 

MR. JAMES E. BRYAN, President 
of the Undine Twine Mills, Inc., 
Moodus, led a discussion on Export 
Price Control, and MR. HAROLD W. 
FRENCH, Vice President, Bridgeport 
Hardware Mfg. Corp., Bridgeport, 
chairman of the committee, presided. 


Editor’s Note: Below is a digest of 
an article in a British trade jour- 
nal. In these days of perplexing 
managerial problems, it may pro- 
vide food for thought, reflecting as 
it does the studied judgment and 
export policy of our realistic and 
experienced British cousins. 


EXPORT POLICY. Export is not 
something apart from the national war 
effort. If possible it is something even 
wider in its application for, while it 
is an essential part of our war efforts, 
it is also destined to be a vital factor 
in the resulting of our national life 
and international relations after the 
war is over when the peoples of all 
nations have returned to the paths of 
production and trade under _peace- 
time conditions. 

Many parents do not worry about 
their daughter until she fails to show 
up at breakfast time; and then it is too 
late. 

In some quarters the tendency is to 
worry less and less about our export 
trade until after the war—then that 
is going to be too late also. 

I want to make one point and one 
point only in this brief article. I want 
to contradict the idea that we can with 
safety neglect the export market at the 
present time and pick our trade up 
after the war where we left off. People 
who ordinarily are responsible are say- 
ing that export can be suspended tem- 
porarily or that we shall be able to 
resume the business after the war. 

The reason for curtailing export is 
not in dispute. If circumstances com- 
pel a restricted trade, it is unfortunate; 
but let us be clear as to what the effect 
of that export policy would be. 

It is a sheer fallacy to believe that 
export can be ignored during the war 
and that the markets will be waiting 
with open arms to receive our goods 
after it is over. Nothing could be fur- 
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ther from the truth. If we as individ- 
ual manufacturers neglect our trade 
now we shall lose permanently a con- 
siderable market. 

The exporter with an established 
trade will lose that business unless he 
is permitted to keep faith with his cus- 
tomers overseas. Our export markets 
represent an enormous outlet for which 
we must continue to study, work, plan, 
and complete now. 


x kk 
IN THE COURSE of a survey among 


business leaders, the following opinion 
was expressed recently by James A. 
Farrell, Chairman of the National For- 
eign Trade Council. Mr. Farrell was 
the leading spirit in organizing Amer- 
ican Exporters when World War No. 1 
broke out more than a quarter of a 
century ago. His analysis of the pres- 
ent situation is as follows: 

“The concentration of Amer- 
ican industry on war time effort 
is a patriotic duty to increase 
production. This concentration on 
production by American industry 
includes plans for conserving 
stockpiles of essential supplies se- 
cured from foreign countries, 
while renewing efforts to secure 
from substitute sources imports 
which are interrupted by hostil- 
ities. 

“Tt will be recognized that these 
requirements for domestic con- 
sumption and export manufac- 
ture are of equal importance, as 
our foreign trade is an integral 
component of our offensive and 
defensive prosecution of the war.” 


= & ® 
BUSINESS IS NOT AS USUAL. 


Practical export executives have re- 
cently expressed their opinions concern- 
ing export, in the face of increasing 
complexities. The following is part of 
a statement by John W. White, Vice 
President of the Westinghouse Electric 
International Company. (Export Trade 
& Finance, N. Y.) 

Business is not as usual—this prem- 
ise must be recognized by all exporters 
for the duration. They know that the 
government is not trying to restrict 
export trade any more than the domes- 
tic business, but must not fail to real- 
ize that foreign trade must produce 
results in line with government pol- 
icy. It is the duty of everyone inter- 
ested in export to study the policies 
of the government affecting commerce 
and to adapt their operations to con- 
form to these policies. 








Instead of working to gain the great- 
est possible market, exporters should 
serve their country by seeing to it 
that available goods are placed in the 
hands of those who will use them to 
aid in the production of essential raw 
materials; or for the defense of friendly 
nations; or to assist in inter-American 
solidarity. 

Foreign customers should be in- 
formed of changes and developments 
and assisted in adapting their activities 
to meet the new conditions; and 
should be instructed in the procedure 
to be followed in their efforts to ob- 
tain supplies in accordance with gov- 
ernmental regulations. Exporters 
should cooperate in simplifying the 
work of the government bureaus in 
connection with export transactions. 
Where new goods cannot be supplied, 
stimulate a program of maintenance 
and repair. Keeping old equipment in 
active service, is a direct contribution 
to maintaining good customer relations. 

Exporters may consider these sug- 
gestions as part of their sales work. 
For the duration of the war there is 
no way that they can be of greater 
service than to present facts candidly 
to their foreign customers; and coordi- 
nate their work with that of the gov- 
ernment. 


x* * 


SHIPPING SITUATION. The offi- 
cials of the Board of Economic War- 
fare would be the first to admit that 
their plans have been pretty well upset 
by the shipping situation. 

The demands on shipping have be- 
come so prodigious that until a larger 
volume of the new shipping is com- 
pleted this is likely to be the export 
problem number one. 

Some system of shipping space prior- 
ity on all routes seems to be inevitable, 
similar to those already in use for 
Africa and the Middle East. 

Last year, “in order to restore the 
par value of the export license”, where 
materials were in short supply, a plan 
for clearance of priority and export 
license at the same time was launched. 

It would appear that very soon it 
may again be necessary to restore the 
par value of the export license by ar- 
ranging simultaneously for some form 
of shipping priority. 

The shipping problem seems likely 
to be our worst export headache for 
some time. Yet there are some rays 
of hope: 

1. Reading between the lines of 
recent statements by shipping men it 


appears that both the loading and the 
turn around of vessels commandeered 
by the Army or Navy could stand 
some improvement and that much im- 
provement may be looked for after 
the first rush of the emergency. 

2. A shift may be made of ship- 
ping away from Atlantic ports to Gulf 
ports less accessible to the enemy. 

3. The Axis can scarcely keep up 
its recent depredations off the Atlan- 
tic Coast and in the Caribbean be- 
cause the cost is so great. Twenty-one 
submarines have been lost as against 
some 60 merchant vessels sunk. Such 
a ratio of U-boats lost would seem to 
be out of all proportion to the results 
achieved. 

Normally 1,200 vessels engaged in 
foreign trade enter or clear the port 
of New York every month. 

In and out of that one port alone 
the Axis apparently had 4,500 targets 
to shoot at up to April 1 but hit 60, 
or a little over 1%. 





WAR PRODUCTION DRIVE 


(Continued from page 5) 





main committee when necessary. The 
work of these subordinate committees 
covers publicity, suggestions, slogans, 
transportation, production scoreboards, 
fire prevention and air raid protection, 
spoiled work, absentees, housekeeping, 
tool use, and safety. 

Ten 4’ x 10’ bulletin boards have 
been erected around the plant to take 


care of campaign posters, notices and 
whatnot; in addition, 90 poster boards 
have been put up. Posters are changed 
every two weeks, and reduced replicas 
of the best ones are given to workers 
to stick on their windshields or on their 
windows at home. Employees who sign 
a card pledging their “all out” effort 
to Uncle Sam for the duration receive 
a small silver pin which carries the 
company slogan “Keep ’em Firing”. 
The same design has been incorporated 
on small celluloid pins which are dis- 
tributed to workers for their children. 
Stickers are also provided for workers’ 
tool boxes. 

The subcommittee on suggestions 
collects, acknowledges and sorts, but 
does not judge them. This is done by 
a board of judges. In each of the three 
main divisions of the shop a produc- 
tion scoreboard has been placed show- 
ing plant efficiency in percent and 
monthly shipments in dollars. The sub- 
committee on plant protection consists 
of the 400 members of the newly- 
organized ex-service men’s battalion, 
which is in charge of fire fighting and 
first aid. 

It is planned to offer a banner or 
trophy weekly to the department with 
the best scrap record. The sub-com- 
mittee on the better use of tools is 
formulating a plan to tell apprentices 
and new employees the proper ways to 
handle tools without chipping or break- 
ing. Its duties also include the creat- 
ing of a more cooperative spirit in the 
use of tools from one shift to another. 
The existing safety committee has been 
designated as the sub-committee on 
safety. 


" 
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Many Connecticut industrial concerns are paying tribute to their employees serving in 
the armed forces by putting up Honor Rolls, some of which list individual names and 
others like this at Remington which show the total number called. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


By N. W. FORD, Traffic Manager 


Mixed Freight in Packages. In an 
order dated April 20, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission found the pro- 
posed change in Section 3 of Rule 12 
of the Consolidated Freight Classifica- 
tion not just and reasonable and or- 
dered the schedules canceled. 

The rule that was rejected by the 
Commission provided that “where the 
aggregate weight of higher rated arti- 
cles does not exceed fifteen per cent 
of the gross weight of the goods and 
package, such higher rated articles shall 
not be considered in determining the 
rate or rating to be applied, but the 
package shall be charged for on the 
basis of the highest rate or rating ap- 
plicable to any other article in the 
shipment.” 

The modification was originally pro- 
posed by the railroads to take effect on 
April 20, 1941 but was suspended 
upon request of certain motor carrier 
interests. The Association participated 
in the hearings that resulted in sup- 
port of the modified rule. 

The seven-months suspension period 
terminated on March 20 but the car- 
riers voluntarily withheld publication 
of the rule for an additional two 
months. However it was scheduled to 
become effective on May 20. Under the 
terms of the order, the carriers are re- 
quired to cancel the schedules on or 
before May 26, 1942. 


xk 


O. D. T. Bus Trailer. A sample bus 
trailer with a seating capacity of 
111 and standing room for an addi- 
tional 30, which has been sponsored by 
the Office of Defense Transportation, 
was completed in thirty days. It has 
twice the capacity of the largest type 
of street car and is built of light- 
weight non-critical materials and can 
be hauled by an ordinary 1% ton truck 
tractor. The trailer is designed mainly 
to transport war workers to war plants. 


* ¢-¢ 


Embargoes on all Commercial Ex- 
port Freight. The Car Service Divi- 
sion of the Association of American 
Railroads has issued an embargo to 
prohibit movement of all commercial 
export freight to all Atlantic, Gulf 
and Pacific ports, except when a per- 
mit has been obtained showing that 


ship space is available for such freight. 
This is in order to prevent freight 
from accumulating at various ports. 
The embargo does not affect Army, 
Navy or Lend-Lease freight or freight 
shipments to ports other than for ex- 
port. A permit must be obtained from 
George C. Randall, Manager, Port 
Traffic, 30 Vessey Street, New York 
City or his designated representative 
loeited in New Orleans, Atlanta, 

ouston, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
r Seattle, before the railroads will ac- 
i export freight for shipment. 

hen a shipper shows a definite steam- 
ship booking has been obtained per- 
mits will be issued. 


x** 


War Transportation Regulating 
Agency. The Public Utilities Com- 
mission of Connecticut has been ap- 
pointed ““War Transportation Regulat- 
ing Agency” of the State of Connecti- 
cut in order that the Commission may 
have the necessary freedom of action 
for handling emergency problems in- 
cident to the transportation of defense 
workers. The Commission is endeavor- 
ing to work out a satisfactory solution 
so that the problems of each city and 
town may be solved in such a manner 
as to fit into a general scheme of co- 
ordination in order that action taken 
in one area may not create a more 
serious problem in another area. 


xk 


All Rubber-Borne Transportation 
Under O. D. T. Authority and re- 
sponsibility have been conferred by 
President Roosevelt upon the O. D. T. 
over all rubber-borne transportation 
facilities, including passenger cars, 
busses, taxi-cabs and trucks. Director 
Eastman has set up a Division of 
Transport Conservation to administer 
the new duties. 

This new Division will formulate 
policies, programs and measures for (1) 
continuous adjustment of national 
transportation requirements and the 
transport service available therefor; 
(2) the conservation of automobile 
vehicles, tires, fuel and other materials, 
and (3) the conservation and distribu- 
tion of transportation service, and to 
the extent necessary, its restriction to 
essential needs. 
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Grain Movement Over Great Lakes 
Banned Except by Special Permit. 
O. D. T. General Order No. 8 bans 
all grain movement over the Great 
Lakes, except by special permit, from 
any port or point. Issued in order to 
assure cargo space for the preferential 
movement of iron ore, this sweeping 
order brings under O. D. T. control 
about 340 ships with a gross carrying 
capacity of nearly 3,000,000 tons, 
suited to ore cargo, as well as a num- 
ber of mixed carriers used in scrap, 
coal and grain movement. 
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Tank Car Movements Controlled. 
General Order No. 7, establishing a 
Section of Tank Car Service and in- 
augurating a nation-wide system of 
tank car control, has been issued by 
the Office of Defense Transportation. 
Unless the cars are specifically exempt 
by the order, no railroad will be al- 
lowed, on and after June 1, 1942, to 
accept for transportation any loaded 
tank car without special or general per- 
mission of the Section of Tank Car 
Service. 

Tank car shipments consigned by 
or to any government agency are spe- 
cifically exempt as well as those used 
for transporting petroleum into the 
seventeen eastern states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and hauling any 
commodity for a distance of more than 
one hundred miles over the shortest 
available published rail tariff route. 
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Freight Forwarder Regulatory Bill 
—S. 210. The conference report on 
the freight forwarder regulatory bill, 
S. 210, has been passed by both the 
Senate and the House. The bitterly 
contested fourth section provision con- 
tained in the original Senate draft has 
been stricken, as has the commodities 
clause. There is no minimum rate 
order. So far as private carriers are 
concerned, that is, carriers owned or 
controlled by industries, the Grand- 
father Clause date is October 1, 1941. 
Pool cars and cars operated by shippers 
or groups of shippers in consolidating 
or distributing freight for themselves 
or for members have been retained. 











SEPARATION WAGES: In a pre- 
vious issue reference was made to vari- 
ous purposes for which special reserves 
might properly be provided for condi- 
tions arising out of the war situation. 
it is now desired to direct thought to 
another specific item for which man- 
agement might deem it desirable to 
build up or accumulate a special re- 
serve, namely, a provision for paying 
separation wages to cushion the inevi- 
table readjustment of personnel when 
the emergency is over. Several months 
ago mention was made in this publi- 
cation of the adoption of a Separation 
Wage Trust Agreement by a Hartford 
industrial concern. More recently the 
Westinghouse Electric Manufacturing 
Company announced to its 78,000 
employees that it had inaugurated a 
special separation wage fund to assist 
those employees who might be laid off 
during the transition back to a nor- 
mal operation basis. The Hartford con- 
cern’s plan also applies to employees 
who are operating on a sub-standard 
week. Other concerns have also acted 
on similar programs while the subject 
is under consideration elsewhere by 
progressive management. Westing- 
announcement indicated it would set 
aside in a reserve fund an amount equal 
to one-half of one percent of its pay- 
roll each month. 


It is to be noted that both plans 
referred to provide, in addition to set- 
ting up a reserve for this purpose, that 
the amount shall be paid into a special 
fund, presumably irrevocable. Under 
these circumstances there is reason to 
believe that under the present Revenue 
Act the amounts so set aside may con- 
stitute allowable tax deductions; 
whether or not the 1942 Revenue Act 
will alter that status is problematical. 


Obviously a project of this nature 
will call for careful consideration and 
require legal collaboration. Some as- 
pects of it are the following: 

Employees who are to be eligible. 

Complete lay-off vs. sub-normal 

week. 

Relation of benefits to Social Secur- 

ity benefits or other earnings. 

Systematic additions to fund vs. 

periodical appropriations. 

Apart from its forward looking so- 


ACCOUNTING HINTS 


(Contributed by Hartford Chapter, National Association of Cost Accountants ) 


cial aspects, the basic justification for 
the establishment of such funds is sim- 
ilar to that which has prompted the 
introduction of pension and retire- 
ment plans, namely, the promotion of 
labor stability and contentment, and 
thereby stimulate enhanced produc- 
tion. 


xk * 


ACCELERATED DEPRECIA- 
TION: Practically every industrial 
concern which has expanded its pro- 
duction and operations in furtherance 
of the defense and war efforts to the 
extent of doubling or tripling its pro- 
ductive hours has felt it was entitled 
to an enhanced deduction or allowance 
for the wear and tear to which its 
equipment was being subjected. It is 
a common experience that when oper- 
ations are conducted on such schedules, 
that only lesser skilled operators can 
be obtained for the ‘“dog-watches,” 
that suitable supervision cannot be ap- 
plied, and that adequate maintenance 
is neglected in order not to interfere 
with production for which there is 
persistent pressure. This situation be- 
gan in 1940 and has become intensified 
since. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue is 
currently examining many 1940 In- 
come Tax Returns. Nothwithstanding 
the obvious practical phases of plant 
operation, the internal revenue agents 
are steadfastly refusing to give any 
recognition to accelerated depreciation, 
allegedly upon instructions from the 
Bureau. This attitude is partly based 
on the fact that in many instances 
the accumulated reserve represents a 
substantial ratio to the assets. While 
this attitude is irritating to the exec- 
utives and results in the imposition of 
additional taxes for that year, never- 
theless, it may be a profitable policy 
to acquiesce in such findings. The ex- 
cess depreciation disallowed will be 
available for subsequent periods and if 
the tempo of activity has continued, 
presumably with satisfactory results, 
the subsequent deduction in periods of 
higher tax rates will be of greater 
value. 

New difficulties and controversies 
with respect to depreciation deductions 
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are bound to arise with practically 
every industrial concern having any 
substantial investment in equipment. 
The Treasury Department recently re- 
leased a revised Bulletin on Depreci- 
ation Studies, covering the estimated 
normal life on various types of equip- 
ment for every major industry, pre- 
sumably based upon history and en- 
gineering studies. Practical plant oper- 
ating executives will find it difficult to 
concur with the revised schedules par- 
ticularly if the factor of obsolescence 
is to be given any weight. The esti- 
mated normal life is extended in many 
instances by 25% and more. The 
examiners are already invoking the new 
rates. This will give rise to much con- 
troversy, negotiation and litigation. It 
appears to be the Bureau’s policy that 
in order to permit a deduction for ac- 
celerated depreciation the most exact- 
ing itemized record must be kept with 
respect to each unit of equipment, in- 
cluding the hours operated, competent 
engineering opinion, etc. 

This new development gives added 
importance to the value of the 5 year 
amortization provision which can be 
used if new facilities were acquired for 
present production requirements pro- 
viding the required Certificate of Nec- 
essity has been procured. 


xn 


COST ACCOUNTANTS’ OFFI- 
CERS REPRESENTATIVE OF 
MANY INDUSTRIES: At its annual 
meeting held recently, Hartford Chap- 
ter, National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants selected for its officers and 
Board for the ensuing year members 
from many prominent and diversified 
concerns; the slate included: 
President, Richard L. Goodwill, 
Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co., Plain- 
ville; Vice-President, Ernest R. Day- 
ton, The Russell Mfg. Co., Middle- 
town; Vice-President, Frederick E. 
Burnham, United Aircraft Corp., East 
Hartford; Secretary, Raymond Payne, 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Elec. Co., 
Hartford; Treasurer, Morris Klein, 
Veeder-Root, Inc., Hartford. 
Directors: George E. McCarthy, 
New Britain Machine Co., New Brit- 
ain; Einar W. Palm, Hartford Ord- 








nance District, Hartford; John J. 
Wrinn, U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck; 
Carl G. Baumes, R. Wallace & Sons 
Mfg. Co., Wallingford; Philip J. 
Montle, International Business Ma- 
chines Corp., Hartford; Arnold O. 
Wolf, Scovill Manufacturing Co., 
Waterbury; Alexander Scott, Wallace 
Barnes Division, Associated Spring 
Corp., Bristol. 


CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY 
AND WAR BONDS 


parative figures on firms with more 
than 500 employees indicated that 76 
per cent of the state’s 151 firms of 
this size had the payroll plan, against 
a national average of 78 per cent. 

A Treasury Department flag can be 
obtained by any firm in which 90 per 
cent or more of the employees are par- 
ticipating in the payroll savings plan. 
To this flag will be added a red target, 
symbol of the intensified payroll say- 
ings drive, for firms in which at least 
10 per cent of the gross payroll is au- 
thorized to be deducted for war bonds. 
The Treasury Department, making a 
direct appeal to virtually every Amer- 
ican employer to drive for full partici- 
pation in the payroll plan and diversion 
of one-tenth of the payroll through 
voluntary deductions, has also recom- 
mended the following procedure: Or- 
ganization in each plant of a central 
labor-management bond committee; 
and appointment by the committee of 
campaign workers among the em- 


ployees. 


SALVAGE COMMITTEES 


(Continued from page 12) 


David A. North, general manager, Edwards 
& Co. 

Irving Putterman, superintendent, Yankee 
Metal Products. 

Thomas A. Kirkwood, executive secretary, 
Norwalk Chamber of Commerce. 


Stamford 

Donald W. Evers, chairman; president, Don- 
ald W. Evers Co. 

D. G. Shepherd, plant superintendent, Elec- 
tric Specialty. 

G. A. Harrington, treasurer, Schick Dry 
Shaver. 

G. R. Clayton, secretary and ass’t treasurer, 
Stamford Rolling Mills. 

William R. Hoyt, general manager, Yale & 
Towne. 

Samuel Holmes, salvage operator, Yale & 
Towne. 

P. J. Byrnes, mechanical engineer, Electro- 
lux. 


Tolland County 

David P. Mitchell, 

Cyril Johnson Woolen. 

Ralph Keeney, president, Somersville Manu- 
facturing. 


chairman; president, 


Francis P. Nettleton, general manager, M. T. 
Stevens & Sons. 

se ds 
Jr. Co. 


McBee, treasurer, Gardiner Hall, 


Torrington-Winsted 


Walter C. Thompson, chairman; secretary, 
Torrington Co. 

David Ayr, president, Hendey Machine. 

Frank Jj. Damon, president, Union Hard- 
ware. 

Frank H. Griffiths, president, Turner & 
Seymour. 

Patrick A. Fitzgerald, president, Fitzgerald. 

E. W. Rubino, salvage manager, American 
Brass (Torrington plant). 

W. R. Reed, president, Torrington Co. 

O. G. Williams, general manager, Gilbert 


Clock. 
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Services At Your Door 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 





Service 
Research Facilities for 
Industry 
Hartford, Conn. 
WOODWORK 


C. H. DRESSER & SON, INC. 


Factory—Cabinet—Special Wood- 
work of All Kinds 


287 Sheldon St. Hartford 


PLATERS SUPPLIES— 
CHEMICALS 


APOTHECARIES HALL 
COMPANY 


Established 1849 
WATERBURY, CONN. 





For factory spray painting 
call Henry Smith, equipt to do 
any size job, with little or no 
interference with production. 
Phone or write for free survey 
and quotation. No obligation, 
Henry Smith, 30 Rosemont 
Street, Hartford, Conn. 





A complete service to Advertisers 


FINISHED ART ~ 
LETTERING 


LAYOUT AND COPY » 
e DESIGN 


e PHOTO-ENGRAVING 


PHOTOGRAPHY * 
e DISPLAYS 


RETOUCHING 
e PACKAGING 


The Graphic Arts Company 


172 High Street 


Telephone 2-0193 
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Hartford, Connecticut 














The index of business activity in 
Connecticut continued its rise in April 
halting at an estimated 90°% above 
normal. This relatively sharp increase 
over March was not reflected in the 
United States index which moved frac- 
tionally downward. 

Gains continued to be registered in 
employment throughout the State 
which pushed the index to an esti- 
mated 68.6% above normal. At this 
point it is more than 50% above the 
April, 1941 level and 12% over the 
level of December, 1941. Actual fig- 
ures offer an even better indication of 
the great employment increases which 
have taken place since December in 
various cities. In New Haven over 


1,500 have been added to payrolls, a 
large number of whom were women; 
the increase in Bridgeport and New 
Britain has been more than 2,000 for 
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GENERAL BUSINESS 


each community, while more than 
10,000 workers have been added in 
Hartford. 

Pacing the employment rise, the 
manhours index reached an estimated 
134.7% above normal which brings 
it 65% above the April, 1941 figure 
and 26% up since Pearl Harbor. 
Again Hartford leads other Connecti- 
cut cities with a 14% increase since 
December; an 11% rise is recorded for 
Bristol; and Stamford and New Brit- 
ain show gains of 7% each. Hours 
worked per Connecticut male employee 
average 48.4 as against 43.2 for the 
United States. Hours worked per fe- 
male employee in Connecticut indus- 
tries average 43.4 compared with a na- 
tional average of 38.9. 

For the second consecutive month 
average daily carloadings originating 
in fourteen Connecticut cities declined, 
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IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH NORMAL 


the index falling to 36.5% above nor- 
mal. Reasons for this decrease in the 
face of greatly expanded production 
and increases in employment and man- 
hours are due in large part to the fact 
that new regulations compel each car 
to be loaded to a certain minimum or 
else other means must be taken to move 
freight and that the changeover from 
a peacetime to war production has not 
yet been completed in all Connecticut 
plants. It should be remembered that 
originating or outbound loadings con- 
stitute but 28% of the New Haven’s 
freight business and that in normal 
times these are largely consumer goods 
which have now been placed under 
limitation orders. Lest this be taken to 
indicate that war production in the 
State is falling off, a recent War Pro- 
duction Board release stated that up 


(Continued on page 32) 
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By RICHARD F. BERRY 


Tax Bill Expands. The 1942 tax bill 
is gradually taking shape behind the 
closed doors of the House Ways and 
Means Committee. What will happen 
to the final product on the floor of the 
House or in the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee is anyone’s guess. 

In the personal income tax field the 
exemptions have been lowered to $500 
for single persons and $1,200 for mar- 
ried couples. Having children will still 
yield a $400 deduction. The earned in- 
come credit is retained but husband 
and wife will have to file a joint re- 
turn. The normal tax has been raised 
from 4% to 6% and surtaxes may 
range from 12% on the first $2,000 of 
taxable income to 85% on income over 
$250,000. 

In regard to corporate taxes, the 
Committee has adopted a 24% normal 
tax, 16% surtax and a flat 94%, excess 
profits tax. The effect will be to im- 
pose a combined rate of 40% on the 
amount of the excess profits credit, 
and 94% on the remainder of the net 
income, an unprecedented method. 

The specific exemption for all com- 
panies has been raised to $10,000. 
However, the definition of excess prof- 
its has been changed to include any 
profits over 8% on the first 5 million, 
7% on the next 5 million, 6% on the 
next 190 million and 5% on all capital 
in excess of 200 million. 

Three important questions remain 
unanswered at the time of this writ- 
ing: Whether there will be a repeal of 
the capital stock and declared value 
excess profits tax; adoption of a post- 
war credit; adoption of a sales tax. 


xk * 


District of Columbia Income Tax. 
For consumption of a more pleasant 
variety is the status of the proposed 
amendments to the above tax. These 
amendments provide that income de- 
rived from the procurement of orders 
for the sale of personal property by 
means of telephonic communication, 
written correspondence, or solicitation 
by salesmen in the District where such 
orders require acceptance without the 
District before becoming binding on 
the purchaser and seller and title to 
such property passes from the seller to 
the purchaser without the District is 
not taxable. Also, doing business in 





LEGISCUOPE 


the above manner will not subject a 
company to the present licensing pro- 
visions. 

These changes incorporate substan- 
tially the recommendations that have 
been made by the Association. At the 
present writing, this proposed bill, 
H. R. 6953 has passed the House with- 
out amendment. Passage in the Sen- 
ate is favorably anticipated. 


x *k * 


Price Control. With the General 
Maximum Price Control Regulation 
issued recently by the Office of Price 
Administration, practically every com- 
modity known to the American people 
is under price ceilings. Previous to this 
general regulation, the OPA attempted 
to curtail the spiral of inflation by 
piecemeal methods in that only certain 
commodities or industries were af- 
fected by the price schedules issued. 
Due to the fact that these specific price 
schedules required a certain amount of 
time and collaboration with industry 
to determine a reasonable price level, 
up to the present time and beginning 
in the early part of 1941 only one 
hundred and forty price schedules have 
been issued. Having apparently decided 
that this method of handling the situ- 
ation was not satisfactory, the OPA 
by the general price regulation recently 
issued has produced a grand slam 
against price inflation. The anomalous 
thing, however, is the fact that the 
existing price schedules are still effec- 
tive and therefore whereas a good 
many manufacturers are restricted to 
October 1, 1941 levels, the majority 
of producers are reaping the benefits 
of March, 1942, prices which is the 
period used to determine maximum 
prices by the general regulation. 

It was felt that restricting prices 
to the March levels would not generally 
cause many hardships. This may be 
true, but the real difficulty lies in the 
fact that retail business may not be 
able to operate under March prices be- 
cause of increased inventory prices dur- 
ing the months of March, April and 
May. Not being able to absorb these 
increases, relief will be requested and 
thus a roll-back will commence, first 
affecting jobbers and distributors and 
ultimately manufacturers. This seems 
to be a logical consequence, but let us 
hope it will not happen. 
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By CHARLES BRUNELLE, Public 
Relations Counsel, Hartford 


HELPING THE WAR through pub- 
lic relations efforts is spreading. 
Wayne Pump Co. directors formally 
resolved to turn back to Government 
all net profits after taxes in excess of 
average over past five years—and pub- 
licly announcing it, too. . .. A 
matrice material manufacturer adver- 
tises the suggestion that mats be made 
of cuts now in storage, thus protect- 
ing engraving investment, saving stor- 
age space, and freeing metal for war. 
.. . Oversold, the Scott Paper Co. offers 
“Washroom Advisory Service” to in- 
dustrial customers, to improve wash- 
room habits and eliminate waste. 
Stewart-Warner Corp. advertises to 
show public how to salvage paper, 
lengthen life of appliances, etc. not 
necessarily connected with their own 
normal products. Many other 
companies offer literature and publish 
advertising to show customers and 
their employees how to reduce wear 
and tear on advertisers’ tools and 
equipment. Philco Radio Corp. 
converts advertising space as well as 
factory space: now running series of 
“editorial” cartoons, plus “editorial” 
copy, showing how and why nation 
can win war, with Philco’s part given 
only incidental mention. 


ah: 2 


NEW HOUSE ORGAN is justified 
by Cupples-Hesse Corp., which ex- 
plains that it uses non-scarce book 
paper, saves salesmen’s trips. ; 
Syndicated column and cartoon ma- 
terial, normally seen only in daily 
newspapers, introduced in “Old Mr. 
Boston Newsletter,” house organ of 
Ben Burk, Inc. U. S. Industrial 
Chemicals, Inc., publishes what is vir- 
tually a house organ in tradepaper ad- 
vertising space, reviewing the month’s 
technical news. 


xk * 
READING FOR IDEAS is contained 


in “How to Create Job Enthusiasm” 


by Carl Heyel. Published by McGraw- 
Hill, book describes many ideas now in 
successful use. Printers’ Ink, 
issue of April 10, 1942, deserves con- 
centrated study by anyone interested 
in boosting employee morale and hold- 
ing dealers and customers. Jampacked 
with helpful items. . . . 


xk * 


TIMELY ADVERTISING by AT&T 
continues, with informative copy ex- 
plaining Federal telephone regulations 
in more detail than news stories and 
asking public cooperation. Bell also 
keeps in touch with 9,500 trained em- 
ployes now in armed forces. ; 
Bond Clothes burst the “victory suit” 
scare in newspaper advertising. Vir- 
tually only other way this rumor was 
exploded was in obscure mentions by 
columnists. Good way to blow up 
rumors today, before they take hold 
tomorrow. U. S. Rubber keeps 
Fisk slogan alive by advertising “Time 
to Retire—After We've Won the 
War”. Stromberg-Carlson, sell- 
ing importance of radio in war, uses 
advertising to their employees and gen- 
eral public that is based on actual 
frontline cases. Pennsylvania 
Rubber Co. looks ahead, announcing 
now a post war development: noiseless, 
vacuum-cup, truly skid-prof tire.... 


x & * 


RADIO sets are owned by 95.7% of 
Connecticut families, according to 
latest Bureau of Census figures. Rhode 
Island has same percentage, which is 
highest in nation so far. No data yet 
for Mass., N. Y., Pa., Ill., Mich., and 
Tex. A. F. of L. and C. I. O. 
alternate on weekly network time do- 
nated by NBC to give opportunity for 
reply to H. V. Kaltenborn’s opinions. 
Both unions, by the way, use news- 
paper space in key cities to discuss 
items like the Smith-Vinson Bill. . . . 


xk 


BIG SALARIES are discussed out 
loud with General Foods Corp. stock- 
holders, by board chairman C. M. 
Chester, who explains that of his 1941 
salary of $130,000, he keeps $33,414 
after taxes; president Clarence Fran- 
cis keeps $31,993 out of $115,000; 
and executive vice-president Austin S. 
Inglehart keeps $30,443 out of $100,- 
000—proudly showing the public that 
big salaries mean big help to Govern- 
ment. . 


BUSINESS PATTERN 


(Continued from page 30) 


to November, 1941, the latest period 
covered, Connecticut took first place 
in the Nation on a per capita basis in 
the matter of defense contracts 
awarded, and was in seventh place with 
respect to supply contracts released by 
the Army, Navy and Maritime Com- 
mission. 

The index of construction work in 
progress rose to an estimated 55.7% 
above normal in April which was sharply 
above the adjusted March figure of 
46.4. The major part of all awards 
was for residential building, chiefly 
of the defense housing class. Figures 
released by the National Building Cost 
Survey show that the composite in- 
crease in building costs in the country 
since April, 1941 was 11.5%. The rise 
in various Connecticut cities amounted 
to 20% in Stamford, 12% in Water- 
bury and Bridgeport, 10% in Hart- 
ford and New Britain and 8% in New 
Haven and New London. It is re- 
ported in connection with defense 
housing construction that 800 more 
dwelling units are to be built in Bris- 
tol and 500 more in Bridgeport. 

In the week ended May 9, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Index of 
Wholesale Commodity Prices declined 
0.1%. This is the first decline recorded 
in the general index since early in 
February. In this week, the last before 
the General Maximum Price Regula- 
tion became effective for commodities 
in wholesale markets, the general in- 
dex stood at 98.6% of the 1926 aver- 


age—17.5% higher than a year ago at 
this time and 31.5% higher than Au- 
gust, 1939, just before. war broke out 
in Europe. 


A top limit on the prices of virtually 
all goods sold at retail became effec- 
tive on May 18. The order compels 
all retail establishments to sell prac- 
tically everything eaten, used or worn 
by their customers at no more than 
the highest prices charged in March. 
It is permissible to sell such goods at 
less than the March high. Covered by 
the regulations are most foodstuffs, all 
clothing, shoes, tobacco, furniture, 
hardware, fuel. Foodstuffs excepted in- 
clude butter and cheese, poultry and 
eggs, flour, lamb, fresh fish and canned 
milk products. Until July 1 no ceiling 
applies to sales of services at retail 
such as those provided by laundries, 
garages, etc. 


The National Industrial Conference 
Board index of the cost of living rose 
1.0% in April. Living costs were 
11.7% higher than in April, 1941 and 
4.5% over December, 1941. Principal 
causes of the April increase were the 
food and clothing components which 
rose 1.3% and 3%, respectively. In 
the last year these two items have risen 
22% and 20.6%, respectively. The 
United States Labor Department esti- 
mates that the new General Maximum 
Price Regulation will have the imme- 
diate effect of decreasing the cost of 
living by 1.5‘. From the same source 
comes the information that average 
weekly earnings of employees engaged 
in manufacturing are up 24% in the 
last 12 months against the rise of 12% 
mentioned in the cost of living index. 


“ON THE ROCKS" 


WANTED: A run down business for rehabilitation. Not inter- 


ested in less than seventy per cent stock control. If you control 


a business that has been allowed to drift downward but is not 


quite dead, if the type of business appeals, and if investigation 


indicates possibilities through management, advertiser will call 


to see you. Not necessary to disclose name of company—simply 


nature of business and generalities. If interested, advertiser will 


make appointment to call upon you. Address S. E. 173, The 


Manufacturers Association of Connecticut, 436 Capitol Avenue, 


Hartford, Conn. 











MEETING HEALTH 
NEEDS OF 
INDIVIDUAL PLANTS 
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bases, it would be interesting to know 
exactly how well Connecticut indus- 
tries would measure up to such stand- 
ards. An accurate evaluation cannot 
be made because of insufficient infor- 
mation concerning the total number 
of people employed in Connecticut 
today and the actual extent to which 
these various professional people are 
employed. A few general impressions 
can be gained, however, because some 
information is available on the sub- 
ject. 

There are no accurate figures of the 
total employment in the manufactur- 
ing plants in Connecticut today but 
it is safe to say that there are at least 
§00,000 and this figure is used in the 
calculations'that follow. The 1929 U. S. 
Census of Manufacturers was used in 
estimating the percentage distribution 
of Connecticut workers. The estimated 
number of employees in plants of the 
various sizes which will be dealt with 
elsewhere in this discussion are as 
shown in the table below. 

The figures already given concerning 
the number of physicians and other 
workers and the amount of time which 
should be spent in plants of various 
sizes, were applied to the estimated 
number of employees in the various 
size groups shown above to arrive at 
the figures which will be given later 
concerning the number of professional 
people needed to uphold the standards 
set in this discussion. It should be re- 
membered, however, that these fig- 
ures were arrived at through the use 
of data on hand from many sources 
concerning the number of people em- 
ployed in Connecticut today and that 
other factors such as the type and size 






Size of Plant 


1929 U. S. Census 


of plants and individual health prob- 
lems are too variable to permit the 
development of any specific figures 
concerning the health personnel ac- 
tually needed. These estimates will 
have served the purpose for which they 
were intended if they suggest the ap- 
proximate needs concerning health 
personnel and stimulate more accurate 
study for the purpose of determining 
exactly how Connecticut industry rates 
in this respect and the measures which 
should be taken to provide more com- 
plete health protection for workers. 

By using the standards for full-time 
physicians set in this discussion it was 
estimated that employees in Connecti- 
cut plants having 1,000 or more work- 
ers each should be served by from 62 
to 125 full-time doctors. There are 
between 35 and 40 full-time industrial 
physicians in the State at the present 
time but, according to the standards 
set here, the number should be approxi- 
mately 100. 

Part-time doctors should be pro- 
vided on some basis in all plants not 
able to employ full-time physicians. 
It is estimated that physicians in the 
State, in order to measure up to this 
standard, should spend 15,550 hours 
per week in plants having under 500 
workers each and 13,300 hours per 
week in plant having 500 to 1,000 em- 
ployees. This service would require 50 
hours a week of 577 different doctors. 
According to the information avail- 
able there are about 100 physicians in 
the State doing part-time work in in- 
dustry. Then it would appear that, in 
order to come up to the standards set 
here, the number of part-time physi- 
cians now employed should be increased 
by at least 5 times, to do the work of 
the estimated 577 doctors. 

Proceeding in a similar manner con- 
cerning full-time industrial nurses, the 
estimated number which should be em- 
ployed is 650-900, depending upon 
whether the minimum or the preferred 
standard set above is used. There are 
only 283 full-time nurses in the State 









Estimated number 
of workers in 


(No. of Workers) (percentage) Connecticut 
under 101 29.2 146,000 
101-250 18.0 90,000 
251-500 15.0 75,000 
501-1000 13.3 66,500 
1001 and over 24.5 122,500 
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We specialize in. . 


GROUND THREADS 
GROUND GEAR TEETH 
GROUND SPLINES 
GROUND CAMS 
BROACHING 


For full details write: 


The Hartford Special Machinery Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Furnishes Bulletin service to 
Connecticut corporations with- 
out obligation. 


Negotiates for men seeking 
connections in this area. 
Consult us in reference to 
executive, technical and cler- 
ical personnel problems. 

All registrants thoroughly in- 
vestigated. 


Specialized Personnel 
Registry 
R. H. Winslow, Director 
36 Pearl St. Tel. 2-6720 
Hartford, Conn. 


or approximately 31 percent of the 
number needed to meet the minimum 
standards set here. 

To furnish part-time nursing service 
to the extent of ten hours a week per 
100 employees in industries having 
under 251 people each would require 
the equivalent of another 590 nurses, 
each serving 40 hours per week. If the 
visiting nurses associations in Connecti- 
cut should be called upon to provide 
this service it would be necessary for 
them to increase their staffs tremen- 
dously since they only have about 331 
nurses. 

The number of trained attendants 
which would be needed to meet the 
minimum standard set elsewhere in this 
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GUILDCRAFT OPTICIANS 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


paper is 1,460. This figure is approxi- 
mately 14 times the 100 trained at- 
tendants estimated to be employed in 
industry in Connecticut today. 


Available Health Personnel 


Now that some estimates have been 
made concerning the numbers of doc- 
tors, nurses and trained attendants 
which would be required to fill the 
minimum needs of industry, it would 
be interesting to see how many people 
there are in these various professional 
groups in Connecticut, and to specu- 
late on the problems which would be 
involved in supplying the numbers 
which would be needed by industry. 

To provide part-time and full-time 
medical service on the scale set up here 
would require 60 to 70 more full-time 
physicians than there are in the state, 
plus part-time service to an extent 
which would employ 577 other doctors 
for an average of fifty hours per week 
each. There are about 2,220 physicians 
in the state from whom these addi- 
tional doctors would have to be em- 


ployed. 


Approximately 500 extra nurses 
would be needed to fill the full-time 
posts and the equivalent of 500 more, 
each serving 40 hours per week, would 
be needed to render the part-time serv- 
ice. These nurses would have to come 
from the group of aprpoximately 7,000 
active and the 2,000 inactive nurses 
who are in Connecticut today. The 
1,460 trained attendants would have 
to come from the 2,167 who were in 
Connecticut in 1941, or from the 
group actually available today, which 
is not known. 

It is obvious that all of these de- 
mands on professional personnel would 
involve some problems even during 
normal times. The present needs by the 
armed forces for doctors, nurses, and 
other health workers, plus the added 
duties at home because of the tremen- 
dous influx of defense workers and 
other war-time situations, present still 
greater difficulties. So it is questionable 
whether it would be a simple matter 
to employ all these additional profes- 
sional people in industry at this time, 
thus removing them from the stations 
which they now fill. It is highly prob- 
able that many more of our profes- 
sional people may be called from in- 
dustry before the war is over, so the 
problem may become one of replacing 
existing health personnel with less 
competent people. Careful thought 
should be given to ways and means of 
making the best possible adjustments 
of the plant health service to deal with 
any changes in this direction. It is be- 
lieved that many doctors, nurses and 
other health workers could be induced 
to go into industrial work on full- 
time or part-time bases without seri- 
ously handicapping the professions 
from which they would be taken. But 
these questions would seem to require 
more careful consideration than can be 
given to them here and it is recom- 
mended that they be gone into by in- 
dustry and the medical profession, 
through their committees on indus- 
trial health. 


Specific Evaluation of Plant Health 
and Related Problems 


In the meantime just how can off- 
cials of individual plants go about 
evaluating their health problems? Vari- 
ous methods may be used. The one 
which is recommended here is some- 
what detailed in nature but it is not 
considered to be more so than usually 
is indicated. This procedure provides 
for a careful analysis, made by, or 
with the assistance of a physician 
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familiar with industry in general, and 
competent to evaluate the extent to 
which the various health and welfare 
services are carried on independently, 
or in cooperation with each other. 
Specific attention is paid to the indus- 
trial and non-industrial health prob- 
lems, and the control measures indi- 
cated and the extent to which they are 
provided. The principal points covered 
in the study are as follows: 


Identifying information concerning plant. 
Number of people employed. 

rendered by 
and other medical 
(full-time, etc.) 


Services physicians, nurses. 
workers—exten: 

type, hours devoted 
to entire service and to various duties 
(plant inspection, hazard control, etc.) 
disposition of physical findings (meth- 
ods of handling records of examina- 
tions, etc.), etc. 

Dispensary and first-aid facilities—loca- 
tion, convenience, size, equipment, etc. 

Safety program—safety directors, safety 
committees, safety education, etc. 

Records of absenteeism, injury, illness 
and death. 

Plant equipment and operations. 

Specific health and safety hazards. 

Job analysis—relationships to hazards, 
hours, regularity, type efficiency, con- 
trol measures, etc. 

Personnel service and facilities. 

Plant sanitation and housekecping. 

Lunch rooms, cafeterias, etc. 

General environmental conditions. 

Coordination of the health program with 
other plant functions. 

Recommendations. 


It is felt that an inventory of this 
type will present a clear picture of the 
extent and adequacy of the health serv- 


ice in existence, and, that, conse- 
quently, a program for future expan- 
sion can be developed more effectively. 
Should it actually become necessary to 
make adjustments for technical per- 
sonnel lost to the war, those adjust- 
ments could be made more easily. 
It is sincerely hoped that such 
losses will not become too common 
in industry but it is wise to an- 
ticipate them and be ready to make 
the most of the resulting situations. 
Officials interested in having such an 
appraisal made in their plants are ad- 
vised to consult their plant physicians 
or the Industrial Health Committee of 
the State Manufacturers Association. 
The real value of this type of evalu- 
ation is in connection with the build- 
ing of better programs for the future 
and it is hoped that we soon may be 
free from the war to carry out this, 
or similar, procedures in the actual de- 
velopment of the type of post-war 
programs mentioned earlier in this dis- 
cussion. 











LEADERSHIP 


(Continued from page 14) 


ments for which men are glad to make 
sacrifices. A Leader inspires his fol- 
lowers to do better than they know 
how. 

He is careful to collect all relevant 
information and to disseminate it to 
his subordinates. The more the plan is 
their own, the greater the enthusiasm 
with which they will execute it. Any 
fair decision promptly taken and loy- 
ally supported is superior to the best 
plan taken too late or prosecuted with 
irresolution. 

A Leader seeks his subordinate’s ad- 
vice, but reserves the right to reject 
it—and having done so, will expect 
even more cheerful execution by the 
subordinate than if the advice had 


been taken. 


Importance of Subordinates 


A Leader stands or falls upon the 
choice of his subordinates. A good 
Leader chooses them for their qualities 
of Leadership. He rewards the success- 
ful and removes the incompetent. 
Today, we are prone to judge men by 
their technical or mechanical ability, 
when Leadership is really the pre- 
requisite. Great technical ability and 
good Leadership are rarely combined 
in one person. 

A Leader maintains discipline. Dis- 
cipline does not imply bluster. The 
energy spent in making noise is energy 
wasted. The more powerful the ma- 
chine, the more quietly it must run. 

These are some of the practical ap- 
plications of Leadership. 

One of the rare, but important, qual- 
ities of a leader is Statesmanship. States- 
manship here means the capacity for 
viewing matters in the light of their 
general, rather than personal, signifi- 
cance. Thus, Washington, Lincoln and 
Lee stand as examples of statesmen 
who, without rancor or vindictiveness, 
acted with great tolerance for the com- 
mon good. This quality is another out- 
standing requirement of Character in 
a great Leader. 

The type of Knowledge required for 
competent Leadership is not necessarily 
that acquired in college. It is rather a 
clear understanding of fundamentals 
and the ability to reason to logical con- 
clusions. Today, our facility of com- 
munication by radio subjects us to 
such an avalanche of trivia, super- 
ficialities and even misinformation, 


that fundamental truths are obscured. 





It is perhaps more difficult now than at 
any previous time to think clearly and 
fundamentally. We suffer from cold 
hearts and wandering minds. 

How, now, can you men contribute 
to the progress of the world? Our 
scientific advance threatens to out- 
strip our spiritual progress. We are 
reminded here of the story of the 
native bearers on an African safari, 
who, having been forced to trek sev- 
eral days at high speed, refused to pro- 
ceed from the last halt for a day or 
two, until their souls had had time to 
catch up with their bodies! Our souls 
must catch up with our intellects. 

There are those who feel technology 
must mark time to permit this. Others 
hope that out of the sacrifices of the 
war will come new spiritual concepts 
to replace the materialism of the pres- 
ent. 

Our forefathers founded our free- 
dom upon strong convictions as to 
morality and religion, and a firm faith 
in God. The defense of American free- 
dom calls for a moral and spiritual 
renaissance. This demands Leadership 
of the highest type in public affairs. 
Those of you about to enter the mili- 
tary establishment will there experience 
the high privilege of Service, Sacrifice 
and Leadership. 

My generation has cultivated the 
green pastures of science and industry. 
Yours must explore the range beyond 
that horizon. Here is a frontier whose 
barriers conceal untold opportunities 
for public service of the highest order. 
Here is the Challenge to your genera- 
tion! 





HEALTH FORUM 


(Continued from page 6) 


Nutrition, he said, is not a passing 
fancy, and the study of vitamins in 
foods is still in an early stage. 

Following the above discussion Dr. 
William M. Gafafer, head of the Sta- 
tistical Unit, U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, gave an address on “Sickness 
Among Industrial Workers—Bottle- 
neck in the Offense Program”. 


Health and Safety One Problem 


“Experiences with an Industrial 
Health Program” was the title of a 
talk by T. O. Armstrong, supervisor 
of industrial relations, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
Springfield. Mr. Armstrong claimed 
that the safety problem tied in with 
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the health one, in that those who are 
conscious of safety are conscious of 


health. 


To take care of the class of men 
now applying for jobs, he felt that 
physical standards would have to be 
lowered. His company encourages em- 
ployees to have periodic re-examina- 
tions and to visit the hospital to cor- 
rect minor defects. Overwork and 
overstrain are carefully watched, and 
employees given time off when they 
need rest. A check is also kept on 
mental disturbances; and since worry 
is an important element in breakdowns, 
employees are encouraged to talk over 
their troubles with the plant nurse or 
some other appropriate person. 


Accident Costs Heavy 


According to Walter S. Paine, man- 
ager of the Engineering and Inspec- 
tion Department, tna Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, industrial work- 
ers lose an average of 9! days each 
year through occupational accidents 
and diseases which cost the country 
some $900 million. Last year, he said, 
18,000 persons were killed in industry 
and about 1,500,000 injured. 

In addition, some 300 million days 
are lost annually because of illness, with 
a conservative estimated cost of $1,200 
million. Property damage and inciden- 
tal losses due to accidents are at least 
twice the amount paid for personal in- 
juries resulting from occupational ac- 
cidents. 

After dinner Dr. Victor G. Heiser, 
health consultant for the NAM, spoke 
on “Industrial Health and the War 
Problem”. He told the forum that 
Americans in the near future will have 
to prove themselves a much tougher 
and more productive people than they 
have in the past. Plant doctors, he as- 
serted, must be well qualified for their 
jobs; they must have some conception 
of engineering problems and cooper- 
ate closely with plant engineers. They 
need also to be familiar with public 
health education. 

Up to now the main difficulty has 
been the lack of adequate medical 
services in small plants. Physical exam- 
inations, he felt, should be called “pre- 
placement” rather than “pre-employ- 
ment” examinations. A knowledge of 
the compensation laws is essential for 
the examiner. He pointed out the im- 
portance of diet to good health, and 
claimed that in plants with the proper 
medical facilities there is a minimum 
number of accidents, a low rate of 
absenteeism and increased production. 
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Ed. NOTE. This department, giving a partial list of products manufactured in Connecticut by company, 
seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets and producers. 
It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure further in- 
formation by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
Che Baker Goodyear Co 
Accounting Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Acetylene 
National Cylinder Gas Company 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Advertising Printing 
The Case Lockwood & Brainard Co 
Advertising Specialties ’ 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


New Haven 
Hartford 
Meriden 
Hartford 


Hartford 


The Waterbury Button Co 
Aero Webbing Products 
Russell Mfg Co 
Air Compressors 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Aircraft Accessories 
McArthur Corp (Airplane 


Middletown 
Hartford 


Seat- 
Bantam 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 

Airplanes 

Aircraft, Div 


Warren 
ing) 


United 


Vought-Sikorsky 
craft Corp 


United Air- 
Stratford 


Aluminum Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Ilaven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (small) 
Aluminum Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 


Waterbury 


Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc 


Artificial Leather 
The Permatex Fabrics Corp 
Zapon Div, Atlas Powder Co 
Asbestos 
Rockhbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Ilaven 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, clutch facings, sheet 
packing and wick) Bridgeport 
Assemblies, Small 
The Greist Manufacturing Co New Haven 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Auto Cable Housing 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Automatic Control Instruments 
The Bristol Co (temperature, pressure, flow, 
humidity, time) Waterbury 
Automobile Accessories 
The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, seats, and 
body hardware) Milford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, rivets brass, clutch fac- 
ings, packing) Bridgeport 
Automotive Friction Fabrics 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Scovill Manutacturing Co (Canned Oil Dis- 
pensers) Waterbury 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake service machinery) Bridgeport 
Bakelite Moldings 
The Waterbury Button Co 


Bridgeport 


Jewett City 
Stamford 


Waterbury 


Balls 
The Abbott Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish- 


ing) Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless, 
aluminum) Hartford 
Barrels 

The Abbott Ball Co (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 

The Hartford Steel Ball Co (tumbling) 
Hartford 


Bathroom Accessories 

The Autoyre Company 

The Charles Parker Co 

Bearings 
New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 
Bristol 
The Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp (ball and roller) 
Stamford 
Bells 


Revin Brothers Mfg Co 

The Gong Bell Mfg Co 

Sargent and Co 

The N N Hill Brass Co 
Belting 

Hartford Belting Co 

The Russell Mfg Co 

The Thames Belting Co 
Benches 

The Charles Parker Co (piano) 


Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 


Oakville 
Meriden 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 

New Haven 
East Hampton 


Hartford 
Middletown 
Norwich 


Meriden 


Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Diy General Motors Corp 
Bristol 
Binders Board 


Colonial Board Company Manchester 


Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 


Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Company, Metal Saw 
Division, (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 


Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 


Blower Fans 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Colonial Blower Company 


Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 


Ivoryton 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Hartford 


Boilers 
The Bigelow Co 
Petroleum 


New Haven 
Heat & Power Co (domestic only) 


Stamford 
Bolts and Nuts 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine 
screw-bolts, stove) Waterville 


Box Board 
The Lydall & Foulds Paper Co 
National Folding Box Co 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Robertson Paper Box Co 


Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp 
S Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 
M S Dowd Carton Co Hartford 
National Folding Box Co (paper folding) 
New Haven 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
New Haven 
Montville 


Manchester 
New Haven 
New Haven 

Montville 


Norwich 


Robertson Paper Box Co 


Brake Linings 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Brass and Bronze 

The American Brass Co (sheet, wire rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The wire, rods) 
Bristol 
The Miller Co (Phosphor bronze in sheets, strips 
and rolls) Meriden 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 


Bristol Brass Corp (sheet, 


Brass Goods 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 


Brass Mill Products 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Brass Stencils—Interchangeable 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
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Brick—Building 
The Donnelly Brick Co 
Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 
Broaching 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 
Brooms—Brushes 
The Fuller Brush Co 
Buckles 
The Hatheway Mfg Co (Dee Rings) 


Bridgeport 
The Hawie Mfg Co Bridgeport 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
The Patent Button Co 


Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 

Buffing Wheels 


The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 
Buttons 

B Schwanda & Sons 

The Patent Button Co 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (uniform and tack 

fastened) Waterbury 

The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Cabinets 

The Charles Parker Co (medicine) 


New Britain 
New Haven 


Hartford 


Hartford 


Danielson 


Staffordville 
Waterbury 


Merider 


Cable 
The Wiremold Co (electric, non-metallic 
Sheathed) Hartford 
Cams 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 


Carpets and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co 


Carpet Lining 
Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Castings 

The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) Meriden 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
The Gillette-Vibber Co (grey iron, brass, bronze, 

aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 
New London 
The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 

Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (Grey Iron) 
Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass and bronze) 
Waterbury 

Vanadium Metals Co (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Groton 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 

Castings—Permanent Mould 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (zine and 
aluminum) Meriden 
Centrifugal Blower Wheels 

The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 


Hartford 


Thompsonville 


Chain 
John M Ruscell Mfe Co Inc Naugatuck 
Chain—Welded and Weldless 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Chains—Bead 
The Bead Chain Mfg. Co. 
Chemicals 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 


J. 
Chromium Plating Waterbury 
Chromium Corp of America 
The Chromium Process Company 
Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Clamps—Wood Workers 
Sargent and Company 


Bridgeport 


Waterbury 
Derby 


New Haven 


ay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 
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Cleansing Compounds 
MacDermid Incorporated 


Clutch Facings 
The Russell Mfg Co 


Clutch—Friction 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co Shoo Ex- 
panding Ring; Multiple Disc azitera) 
Manchester 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (clutch facings—molded, woven, fabric, 
metallic) Bridgeport 


Waterbury 


Middletown 


Comfortables 


Palmer Brothers Co New London 


s 
(Climax-Lowell 


Cone: 
Sonoco Products Co 


Div) 
(Paper) 


Mystic 

Consulting Engineers 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Contract Manufacturers 
The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St Geaner New Haven 


The American Co (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 
Scovill Manutacturing Co (pipe and service 
tubing) Waterbury 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 


Copper Sheets Waterbury 
The New ear ee Co 
opper Sipatee 

The New ear ‘opper C 

Copper Water Tube 
Bridgeport Brass Co 

Cork Cots 

Products Co (Climax-Lowell 


Brass 


Seymour 
Seymour 
Bridgeport 
Sonoco Div) 
Mystic 
Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
The Danbury Square Box Co Danbury 
Corrugated Shipping Cases 
D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 


Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
Co Inc Portland 
Northam Warren Corporation Stamford 
The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 
Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 

Palmer Brothers New London 
Cotton and Jute Batting 

The Gilman Brothers Company 


Cotton Yarn 
The Floyd Cranska Co 


Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc 


Cosmetics 


Gilman 
Moosup 


Hartford 
Cut Stone 
The Dextone Co New Haven 
Cutters 
The Standard eawmeey Co (rotary board, 
single one duplex) Mystic 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth oman 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation 
The Soundscriber Corporation 
Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


Die 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Die-Heads—Self-Opening 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 


Dish Washing Machines 
Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 


Draperies 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Drop Forgings 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
The Blakeslee Forging Co 
Atwater Mfe Co 
Capewell Mfg Company 
Dowel Pins 
The Allen Manufacturing Co. 
Edged Tools 
The Collins Co (axes and other edged tools) 


Elastic Webbing Collinsville 

The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Electric Appliances 

80 Pliny St Hartford 


Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Bridgeport 
New Haven 


Colt’s Hartford 


New London 


Middletcwn 
Plantsville 
Plantsville 

Hartford 


Hartford 


The Silex Co 
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Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
The Gillette-Vibber Company 
Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


Electric Eye Control New Haven 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 
Electric Fixture Wire Ansonia 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Heating Element & Units 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


Electric Panel Boards *°“ Haven 
The Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Electric Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 
clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co Plainville 
Electrical Control Equipment 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Recorders 
The Bristol Co 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Electrical Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Electrotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc (all classes) 
Elevators New Haven 
The Eastern Machinery Co (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 
General Elevator Service Co Inc (freight, 
passenger and residence) Hartford 
Embalming Chemicals 
The Embalmers’ Supply Co 
Engines 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc. (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Envelopes 
Plimpton Mfg Co Div U S Envelope Co 
‘(Manufactures) Hartford 
Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
Extractors—Tap 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Eyelets 
The Platt Bros & Co P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Sargent and Co New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (snap) Waterbury 
FELT—AIll Purposes 
American Felt Co (Mills & Cutting Plant) 
Ferrules Glenville 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Fibre Board 
The C H Norton Co North Westchester 
Finger Nail Clippers 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Firearms 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Remington Arms Co Inc 
Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose Co (municipal and industrial) 
Fireplace Goods Sandy Hook 
™ John P Smith Co (screens) 423-33 Chapel 


st New Haven 
The Rostand Mfg Co Milford 
Fireproof Floor Joists 
The Dextone Co 
Fishing Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 
Fishing Lines 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co 
Fishing Tackle 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Flashlight Cases 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (metal) Waterbury 
Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 


4 Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (non-ferrous) 


Waterbury 


New London 


Waterbury 


New Haven 
Hartford 


Hartford 


Westport 


Hartford 
Bridgeport 


New Haven 


East Hampton 


Milldale 


Foundries 
Union Mfg. Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) Bristol 
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Foundry Riddles 

Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 

New Haven 
Southport 


The John P 


Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) 
Furniture Pads 
The Gilman Brothers Company Gilman 
uses 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Galvanizing & Electric Plating 
The Gillette-Vibber Co New London 
Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
Gaskets 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc Bridgeport 
Gauges 
The Bristol Co (pressure and vacuum—re- 
cording automatic control) Waterbury 
Gears—Reverse & Reduction for Motor Boats 
The Snow and Petrelli Mfg Co New Haven 
Gears and Gear Cutting 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 
General Plating 
The Chromium Process Co (copper, 
chromium and cadmium plating) 
Glass Coffee Makers 
The Silex Co 


80 Pliny St Hartford 
Glass Cutters 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Golf Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 
Bristol 


Branford 
Middletown 


Hartford 


nickel, 
Derby 


Graphite Crucibles & Products 
American Crucible Co 
Greeting Cards 
A D Steinbach & Sons Inc 
Grinding 
The Centerless Grinding Co Inc (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindrical, 
surface, internal, and special) 
19 Staples Street Bridgeport 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Hardware 


Shelton 


New Haven 


Sargent and Co 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
J H Sessions & Son 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Brothers Inc 
Headers 
The E J Manville Machine Co 
Heat Treating 
The A F Holden Co 
200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Bennett Metal Treating Co 
1045 New Britain Ave 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Heat-Treating Equipment 
The Autoyre Company Oakville 
The-A F Holden Co 
200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Heating Apparatus 
Crane Company Bridgeport 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Sargent and Company 
Hlomer D Bronson Company 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company New Britain 
Hollow Screws 
The Allen Manufacturing Co. Hartford 
Huse Supporter Trimmings 
The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Stamford 
Bristol 
Danbury 


Waterbury 


Elmwood 


New Haven 
Beacon Falls 


Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 
domestic oil burner) Stamford 
Industrial Finishes 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc 
Seymour 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 
clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Japanning 
J H Sessions & Son 
Jointing 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (compressed sheet) Bridgeport 
(Advt.) 


Stamford 


Bristol 
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Key Blanks 
Sargent and Company 
The Graham Mfg Co 
Knit Goods 
American Hosiery Company 
Labels 
J & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Ladders 
A W Flint Co 196 Chapel St New Haven 


New Haven 
Derby 


New Britain 


amps 

The Rostand Mfg Company (brass, colonial 

style & brass candlesticks) Milford 
Leather 

Iferman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 

Glastonbury 

Leather Goods Trimmings 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Letterheads 

I.ehman Brothers Inc (designers, 
lithographers) 

Lighting Equipment 

The Miller Co (Miller, Duplexalite, 


engravers, 
New Haven 


Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Locks 
Sargent and Company 
Locks—Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Suit-case and Trimmings 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Locks—Zipper 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Loom-Non-Metallic 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Machine Work 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (contract 
work only) Hartford 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co (special 
rolling mill machinery) Torrington 
Machinery 
Ihe Hallden Machine Company (mill) 
Thomaston 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co. (mill) 
Torrington 
The Standard Machinery Co (bookbinders) 
Mystic 
Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
Machinery Dealers Inc New Haven 
Machines 
Andrew C Campbell Div American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
The Patent Button Company Waterbury 
Machines—Automatic 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (Special) Bridgeport 
Machines—Forming 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Malleable Iron Castings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Marine Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, deck, cabin 
and sailboat hardware) Milford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Marking Devices 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 
Matrices 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 
Mattresses 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Waterbury Mattress Co 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Metal Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) 
Metal Novelties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Metal Products—Stampings 
J H Sessions & Son 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made 


New Haven 


Stamford 


New Haven 
New Haven 


New London 
Waterbury 


Waterbury 
Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Bristol 
to Order) 
Waterbury 

Metal Specialties 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co 


Metal Stampings 
The Autoyre Co (small) 
The Patent Button Co 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
J] H Sessions & Son 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 


Stamford 
New Britain 


Oakville 
Waterbury 
Stamford 
Bristol 
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Milk Bottle Carriers 
The John P Smith Co 323-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Millboard 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (asbestos) Bridgeport 


Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Moulded Plastic Products 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Watertown Mfg Co 117 Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 
Moulds 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 
Brewery St New Haven 
The Sessions Foundry Co. (heat resisting for 
non ferrous metals) Bristol 


Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
The Seymour Mfg Co 

Nickel Silver 


The Seymour Mfg Co 


Nuts Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 


Office Equipment 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 


Oil Burners 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
The Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp 
1477 Park St Hartford 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic com- 
mercial and industrial) Stamford 


Oil Burner Wick 

The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 

Inc Bridgeport 
Oxygen 

National Cylinder Gas Company 


Packing 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (rubber sheet and automotive) 
Bridgeport 


Waterbury 
Seymour 


Seymour 
Milldale 
Hartford 


Branford 


Meriden 


Paints and Enamels 
The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co 


Paperboard 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
Co Inc Portland 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Paper Boxes 
National Folding Box Co (folding) 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) 
The Strouse, Adler Co 
Paper Clips 
The H C Cook Co (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Parallel Tubes 
Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Meriden 


New Haven 
New Haven 

Montville 
New Haven 


Sonoco 


Pharmaceutical Specialties 

Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Phosphor Bronze 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) 
Pipe 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 

Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Bridgeport 
rass Co (brass & copper) 
Bridgeport 
red brass 
Waterbury 


Branford 


Ivoryton 


Seymour 
Bristol 


Crane Comper (fabricated) 
Bridgeport 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper, 
and yellow brass) 
Pipe Fittings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Platers 
The Patent Button Co 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
Platers—Chrome 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
Platers’ Equipment 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 
Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Polishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 
Presses 
The Standard Machinery Co (plastic molding, 
embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 
Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Corp East Hartford 


Waterbury 
Plainville 


Plainville 
Waterbury 


Bridgeport 
Waterbury 


Naugatuck 
Branford 


Danielson 
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Propeller Fan Blades 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co 
Punches 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Putty Softeners—Electrical 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
Pyrometers 
The (recording and _ controlling) 
Waterburv 
Radiation-Finned Copper 
The G & O Manufacturing Company 
New Haven 


Torrington 


Bristol Co 


Railroad Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 
rors for passenger cars) Milford 
Rayon Yarns 

The Hartford Rayon Corp 


, Razors 
Schick Inc. (electric) 
Reamers 


The O K Tool Co Ine (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St 


Rocky Hill 


Stamford 


Shelton 
Recorders 
The Bristol Co (automatic controllers, tem- 
perature, pressure, flow, humidity 
aterbury 
Refractories 
Howard Company 
Resistance Wire 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (Nickel chromium, 
kanthal) Southport 


New Haven 


Retainers 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 
Reverse Gear—Marine 

The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co 


Riveting Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(brake service equipment) Bridgeport 
Rivets 

The Connecticut Manufacturing Company 
Waterbury 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper and 
non-ferrous) Waterville 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(brass and aluminum tubular and _ solid 
copper) Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (iron) Bridgeport 


Manchester 


Rods 


The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and bronze) 
Bristol 
Roof Coatings & Cements 


Tilo Roofing Co Inc 
Roofing—Built Up 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc 
Rubber Chemicals 
The Stamford Rubber Supply Co (‘‘Factice”’ 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 
Rubberized Fabrics 
The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co 
Rubber Footwear 
The Goodyear Rubber Co Middletown 
United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, Kedettes, 
Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 
Rubbish Burners 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 


Stratford 


Stratford 


New Haven 


Safety Fuses 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & detonating) 
Saw Blades Simsbury 
Mfg Co (Hack Saw, Band 
Hartford 


The Capewell 
Saw) 
Scales-Industrial Dial 
The Kron Company 
Scissors 
The Acme Shear Company 
Screw Machine Products 
The Apex Tool Co Inc Bridgeport 
The Connecticut Manufacturing Company 
Waterbury 
Corbin Screw Div, American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 
The Blake & Johnson Co Waterville 
The Centerless Grinding Co Inc (Heat treated 
and ground type only) 
19 Staples Street 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp 
Truman & Barclay St New Haven 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Greist Mfg Co (Up to 1%"capacity) 
New Haven 
Waterbury 
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Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Scovill Manufacturing Co 





IT’S 


Screws 

The Blake & Johnson Co (machine) Waterville 
Corbin Screw Div, American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 
New Haven 
Milldale 
Meriden 
Manufacturing Co (cap and machine) 
Waterbury 


Sargent and Company 

Clark Brothers Bolt Co 

The Charles Parker Co (wood) 
Scovill 


s Screws (Machine) 
The Connecticut Manufacturing Company 
Waterbury 


Winsted 


Scythes 
Winsted Manufacturing Co 
Sewing Machines 
The Greist Mfg Co (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) _ 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Merrow Machine Co (Industrial) 
2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Shaving Soaps 
The J B Williams Co 
Shears 
The Acme Shear Co (household) 
Sheet Metal Products 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 


Glastonbury 


Bridgeport 


Sheet Metal Stampings 
The American Buckle Co West Haven 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Showcase Lighting Equipment 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Signals 
The H C Cook Co (for card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Silks 


Cheney Brothers South Manchester 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 


Waterbury 
Smoke Stacks 


The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 


Soap 
The J B Williams Co (industrial soaps, 
soaps, shaving soaps) 


Special Parts 
The Greist Mfg Co (small machined, especially 
precision stampings) 
503 Blake St 
Sponge Rubber 
The Sponge Rubber Products Co 
Spreads 
Palmer Brothers Company New London 
ae Coiling Machines 
The Torrington soneeeeurns Co Torrington 
Spring Units 
American Chain & Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc (mattresses and 
upholstery furniture) Bridgeport 
Spring Washers 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat 

The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 

The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 


toilet 
Glastonbury 


New Haven 


Derby 


Springs—Flat 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
orp Bristol 
Springs—Furniture 
American Chain & Cable Co Inc 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc 
Springs—Wire 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Springs, Wire & Flat 
The Autoyre Company Oakville 
Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers Company 


Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 


New London 


Stamps 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 


141 Brewery St 
Stampings—Small 
The Greist Manufacturing Co New Haven 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


New Haven 


Staples 

Sargent and Company 
Steel Castings 
The Hartford Eléctric Steel Co (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 

Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
r 


Bristol 
Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallineford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel Goods 
Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 


New Haven 


Scovill 


MADE IN CONNECTICUT 


—CONTINUED— 


; Steel—Magnetic 
Cinaudagraph Corporation 
Stereotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 
Stop Clocks, Electric 
The H C Thompson Clock Co 
Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Switchboards Wires and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Stamford 


New Haven 


Bristol 


Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Tanks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) 
Tape 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Tap Extractors 
94 Allyn St Hartford 
Taps, Collapsing 
The Geometric Tool 
Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc 
Telemetering Instruments 
The Bristol Co Waterbury 
Textile Machinery 
The Merrow Machine Co 
2814 Laurel St 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Textile Processors 
The Aspinook Corp (cotton) 
Thermometers 
Co (recording and 


Hartford 
New Haven 
Middletown 
The Walton Co 
New Haven 


Moodus 


Hartford 
Ivoryton 
Jewett City 


The Bristol 


control) 


automatic 
Waterbury 
Thin Gauge Metals 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (plain or tinned in 
rolls) Waterbury 
Thread 

Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton 

The American Thread Co Willimantic 
The Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 

South Willington 


Threading Machines 
Mfg & Machine Co (double and 
Bridgeport 


The Grant 
automatic) 
Time Recorders 
Stromberg Time Corp 
Timers, Interval 
The H C Thompson Clock Co 
Tinning 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
The Thinsheet 
in rolls) 


Thomaston 


Bristol 


Middletown 
Metals Co (non-ferrous metals 
Waterbury 

Tool 


s 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
The Greist Mfg Co 
Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
The Gong Bell Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 
Trucks—Lift 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 
The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) 
Tube Clips 


The H C Cook Co (for collapsible 
32 Beaver St 
Tubing 


The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 

Scovill (copper alloys) 
Waterbury 


ew Haven 


New Haven 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


Stamford 
Stamford 


tubes) 
Ansonia 


Manufacturing Co 


Tubing—Condenser 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 
Typewriters 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Vacuum Bottles and Containers 
American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 


Vacuum Cleaners 
The Spencer Turbine Ce 


Waterbury 
Hartford 


Hartford 


Hartford 
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Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co 
Valves—Flush 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Ventilating Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 
Vises 
The Charles Parker Co 
Washers 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, 
non-ferrous) 
American Felt Co (felt) 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) Bristol 
T H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (clutch washers) Bridgeport 
Watches 
Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 
Waterproof Dressings for Leather 
The Viscol Company Stamford 
Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Welding Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Wicks 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Ine (oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 
Wire 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enameled magnet) Winsted 
The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) Branford 
The Platt Bros & Co (zinc wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass, bronze and 
nickel silver) Waterbury 
Wire Arches and Trellis 
The Tohn P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Baskets 
Rolock Ine (for acid, heat, degreasing) 


Southport 
Wire Cable 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (braided) 
East Hampton 
Wire Cloth 


The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (All 
meshes) 
The Tohn P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Drawing Dies 
The Waterburv Wire Die Co 
Wire Dipping.Baskets 
The Tohn P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Formings 
The Autoyre Co 


New Britain 


Hartford 
Meriden 


copper & 
Waterville 
Glenville 
Milldale 


New Haven 


metals, all 
Southport 


New Haven 


Waterbury 


New Haven 


Oakville 
Wire Forms 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Wire Goods 

The Patent Button Co Waterbury 

The American Buckle Co (overall trimmings) 


West Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 


Waterburv 
Wire Mesh 
Rolock Ine (all meshes and metals) 
Wiremolding 
The Wiremold Company 
Wire Nuts—Solderless 
The Wiremold Company 
Wire Reels 
The A H Nilson Mach Co 
Wire Partitions 
The Tohn P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Rings 
The American Buckle Co (pan handles 
tinners’ trimminee) 
: Wire Shapes 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co 
Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Son Inc (Mfg all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 


Southport 
Hartford 
Hartford 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


and 
West Haven 


Bridgeport 


- Yarns 
The Ensign-Bickford es (jute carpet) Simsbury 


The Platt Bros & Co (ribbon, strip and wire) 

P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Zinc Castings 

Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 

West Haven 


(Advt.) 





FORK SALE—RENT—WANTED 


FOR SALE—One ton Electric Triplex Hoist, 220 volts, 14 feet lift. 
S. E. 162. 


FOR SALE large factory building, two stories high, brick and steel 
beam construction, adjoining main building one story high. Rear of 
main building is a wooden storehouse, office building, with two-car 
wooden garage. Land joins office building which is being surveyed. 
Large water tank on brick standard; two steam boilers of 125 H. P. 
each, one Corliss steam engine and outside electric power lines con- 
nected to mill; automatic sprinklers and ample supply of pond water 
from large reservoir. For more information address S. E. 165. 


FOR SALE AT BARGAIN. Brick Mill 150 x 42, three stories high, 
15,000 square feet. Floor Space, 11 acres of land, 75 acres of water in 
reservoir with all water rights, Water power at mill is 75 H.P., 49” fall, 
Bradway 15” wheel, one 72” H.R.T. boiler with 128 H.P. Corliss 
Steam Engine. Located in Eastern Connecticut. About 40 miles from 
Hartford. Apply A. R. Pinney, 168 Edgewood Ave., Longmeadow, Mass. 


WANTED —A water heater for heating raw river water, for use in 
beater room of paper mill. In submitting your offer please give full 
details and specifications, and also capacity. Address S. E. 168. 


FOR SALE —3,700 Ibs. 21/32” Dia. Cold Drawn Steel Screw Stock, 
12” 11” lengths. Address S. E. 169. 


FOR SALE—A quantity of steel pulleys, split and solid, of all sizes; 
also shafting, hangers, hanger boxes, etc. Address S. E. 170. 


FOR SALE—Three horizontal tubular boilers good for pressure of 
150 Ibs. In excellent condition, quadruple riveted, 72” in diameter, 
96 three and one-quarter inch tubes, 18 feet long, built by Bigelow 
of New Haven, April 8, 1918. Have not been used for 6 or 8 years. 
Must be removed for needed space. Address S. E. 171. 


WANTED: By New Haven concern, one used elevator for factory use. 
Address S. E. 172. 


EMPLOYMENT 


PRODUCTION WORK WANTED . 
with Connecticut manufacturer 
familiar with filling defense contracts . 
same . . 31 years of age and single . . 
. . . Address P. W. 625. 


INDUSTRIAL CAFETERIA MANAGER, thoroughly competent 
executive, many years’ experience as chief of large commissaries, U. S. 
Navy and industrial; complete knowledge layout, purchase, installation 
of equipment, food preparation and service; shrewd buyer foodstuffs 
and supplies, planning economical, wholesome, appetizing menus, food 
cost control, dietetics; capable supervising several units. Highest creden- 
tials. Available now. Address P. W. 626. 


EXECUTIVE—Market-Minded. Knows advertising, sales manage- 
ment and co-ordination with production. Has been active, both large 
and small business. As assistant to president, has been trouble shooter 
in large organization. Has built national distributing forces. Under- 
stands people, customer relations. Excellent styling sense. Export in 
market and product research for long-range planning. Address P. W. 
627. 


GRADUATE of Georgetown University Law School. Extensive law 
experience. Also corporate, personal and other tax work, general cor- 
porate, contract, estate, real estate, banking, etc. Business experience as 
well as legal. Interested in business and legal work connected with 
armament or munition. Address P. W. 628. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS GENERAL CONSTRUCTION 
and Plant Installation experience. Familiar with mechanical and build- 


ing trades. Interested in Plant Engineering and Maintenance. Address 
P. W. 629. 


Seven years experience 

have applied time study 

penalties, etc. attached to 
interviews appreciated 


EDITORIAL —Experienced newspaper and magazine writer desires 
permanent connection as member of editorial staff of a house organ 
or field magazine. He has a well established name as a columnist. 
Desires to locate in vicinity of Hartford. Address P. W. 630. 


GRADUATE of Wesleyan University and Columbia University Gradu- 
ate School of Journalism; four years experience as newspaper reporter 


and copy editor; hard, accurate, efficient worker; age 27, married, good 
health; seeks public and employee relations work handling publicity, 
company and employee publications, et cetera. Address P. W. 631. 


EXPERIENCED FOUNDRY LABORER aged 34, and a BRASS 
CASTER, aged 48, are now available for work in the Bridgeport area. 
Address P. W. 632. 


A MAN 34 years of age with a B.S. Degree and five years experience 
as an organic chemist seeks a position in a Connecticut industry. For 
further details address P. W. 633. 


A BENCH MOLDER aged 39 living in the Bridgeport area seeks a 
position in a foundry, preferably near his home. Address P. W. 634. 


“NO TRAINING needed for me to go back into the brass business 
to replace drafted man. Practical experience all operations important 
shop accounting.” Address P. W. 635. 


PURCHASING AGENT or Assistant Experienced Metal Trades an1 
Textiles. Address P. W. 637. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER, associated at present with large manv- 
facturer of precision made products, employing approximately 509 
people. 20 years’ experience in plant management, tool and die design 
and construction, costs, methods, production control, purchasing and 
industrial relations. Thorough technical background in mechanical 
engineering, cost accounting, business administration and factory man- 
agement. Age 45, married, seeks position as factory manager or works 
manager with a progressive manufacturing concern. Address P. W. 639. 


ACCOUNTANT-AUDITOR—A former Connecticut bank executive 
age 47 with over 25 years experience in all branches of accounting and 
office management would like position with manufacturing concern, 
insurance company or other individual or corporation where his services 
would be of value. Address. P. W. 640. 


GRADUATE of New York University, B.C.S. Degree, 23 years experi- 
ence in general and cost accounting, office management, chief accountant 
and statistician, general plant and factory accountant, desires work in 
similar fields, preferably in New England. Address P. W. 641. 


ENERGETIC MAN, 35 seeks connection with Metal Fabricating Firm. 
Can take complete charge of plant. Has practical background in all 
phases of Tooling, Engineering, Purchasing, Methods, Estimating, Pro- 
duction, General Supervision and Training. Address P. W. 643. 


CHEMICAL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEER. Experienced 
in fuels, combustion, oil burners,—steam, hot water and hot air heating 


—lubricants, desires technical, sales, service or maintenance position on 
salaried basis. Address P. W. 644. 


EXECUTIVE with 18 years experience in production and high pres- 
sure distribution, available to expedite electrical and radio material, or 


any other responsible position with manufacturer. Age 43. Married. 
Address P. W. 651. 


EXECUTIVE-SECRETARY. Woman with 4'% years Bureau of In- 
vestigation experience and executive secretarial work of legal and insur- 
ance nature for 14 years desires position as executive-secretary. Forced 
to seek new position due to government regulations. Address P. W. 652. 


YOUNG WOMAN desires to get into industrial personnel work. Also 


experienced in typing and shorthand. Age 29. Available immediately. 
Address P. W. 653. 


GENERALLY CAPABLE executive desires position in war industry. 
Has held responsible sales and executive positions including General Sales 
Manager in two large concerns. Forced to seek new location due to gov- 
ernment regulation of manufacturing. Address P. W. 654. 


EXPERIENCED PURCHASING AGENT, 
manufacturing processes, now employed, 


Address P. W. 655. 
MANUFACTURING ACCOUNTANT—Ten years experience in 


public accounting, auditing and revising systems and procedures. Espe- 
cially familiar with manufacturing costs, standards, inventory controls, 
and effective management reports. Practical, nine years previously oper- 
ating manufacturing business; can handle personnel. Age 40, married, 
university graduate, C. P. A.; can take full charge of office or assist 


busy Treasurer. Salary in line with opportunities. Address P. W. 656 
Ind. 


familiar with 
would consider 


general 
change. 
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UCTION 


pp. 
iclory will depend in large measure surance takes on even greater importance 


on whether enough war material is supplied 
the fighting forces and whether it is provided 
in time. More and more industries, both large 
and small, are being included in this all-out 
production effort. Nothing must be allowed 
to prevent these plants from attaining the 
utmost speed and efficiency of which they 


are capable. 


As a backlog against crippling losses, in- 


than ever. If this financial protection is re- 
inforced with an always-on-the-job, day-in- 
and-day-out accident-prevention engineering 
service—such as Aitna provides—its value is 


still further enhanced. 


Your local AEtna representative is particu- 
larly well equipped to provide you with many 
“victory-aiding” services. It will pay you to 


see him. 


THE ATNA CASUALTY AND 


THE ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
rHE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


SURETY COMPANY 


THE STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
COMPANY OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





* 


IT’ PAYS TO STAY 
ON THE LINE 


When making a telephone call, you'll find it pays to stay on the line until 
your call is completed. 


Your call will get through quicker than if you hang up and wait until your 
switchboard operator calls you back. And the party you are calling will 
not be kept waiting. 


By staying on the line until your call is completed, you help clear two private switchboards for 
other important calls — your own and the other fellow’s. And you help free vital telephone 
central office equipment, too. 


In these days of all-out war production when the telephone is being used more than ever be- 
fore, it pays to stay on the line! 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE COMPANY 


ADVERTISING ART 

THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & BRAINARD 2" e- e Me E Oo OEE 
COMPANY 
85 TRUMBULL STREET ee AO 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 2 

e 
wo 
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Tue Case, Lockwoop & Brainarn Co. 
HarTFORD [1942] ConneECTICUT 








